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After two or three futile attempts Congress has 
succeeded in adjourning and going home. The 
closing hours of the session in the House were 
marked by the usual disorder; its members did 
not know in the confusion what they were doing; 
some curious and some amusing blunders were 
perpetrated, as by the anti-bank men in voting 
down the provision for the relief of depositors; 





and it is even now, three days after adjournment, 
not at all easy to say what the final action on 
some important measures, especially the appro- | 
priation bills, really amounts to. That anything 
was accomplished during these closing hours seems 
to have béen largely due to the services of Mr. 
Rainey, a colored member of the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, who was publicly complimented 
by Speaker Randall for his efficiency. The record 
of the entire Congressional session is not one of 
which any American can be proud. It was im- 
periously necessary that some provision should be 
made for a second contested presidential elec- 
tion; Congress has adjourned without making any 
provision for this possible exigency. Our tariff 
laws are ina hopelessly involved condition; but 
the only attempt to amend them was conducted 
on such hopelessly false principles that the House 
repudiated its own leader and his bill together. 
No legislation looking to a revival of paralyzed 
industry and a relief of the suffering unemployed 
was even attempted, if we except the demagogical 
folly of limiting the labor of Government ein- 
ployees to eight hours a day, with an attempt to 
pay them out of the national Treasury for ten 
hours a day. The only subject of national im- 
portance which has really engaged the energies of 





the House is the national finances, and the only 
action upon this subject of any importance is the 
act making silver a legal tender, which, thanks to 
the wisdom of the Secretary of the Treasury, has 
done no harm. The fact that since the adjourn- 
ment the popular subscriptions to the new four | 
per cent. bonds have largely increased is itself | 
significant. Those citizens who desire a Congress ' 


that shall give peace and order, and shall leave 
the way clear to hopeful industry by giving a 
stable basis for business, will do well to have an 
eye to the primary elections in their respective 
districts this summer and fall. 


The honor of the country has been happily 
saved by the passage in Congress, despite some 
desperate resistance, of an appropriation of five 
million dollars to pay the Fisheries Award. 

Mr. Potter’s bill for referring all claims to the 
Court of Claims in the first instance, and forbid- 
ding Congress to consider, allow or authorize the 
payment of any private claim until it shall have 
been heard and reported upon by this court, is an 
admirable one. Its passage by the House by 
more than two-thirds majority is a singular testi- 
mony to the weakness of the lobby, and is prob- 
ably the best service which the House has ren- 
dered to the country. Its effect will be very 
greatly to diminish that private legislation which 
is the bane both of national and of State politics. 
Mr. Potter has been severely criticised for not 
embodying in his bill a provision that Southern 
claims for captured and abandoned property shall 
not be presented to the court; apparently undér 
existing laws and the decision of the Supreme 
Court the loyalty of the claimant cannot be con- 
sidered except by Congress. It is not, however, 
the business of a legislator to provide aguinst all 
evil in one law, nor of a wise politician to bazard 
a useful measure by making it contain so many 
provisions as to concentrate against it over- 
whelming prejudices. That there is some real 
danger to the national treasury from Southern 
claims is clear from the action of the House on 
Mr. Conger’s resolution to submit to the States an 
amendment to the United States Constitution 
forbidding the payment of any rebel claims. The 
resolution was agreed to by 144 to 61; but the 61 
opponents included all the Southern Democrats 
present, with four exceptions. This most signifi- 
cant action ought to open the eyes of the North 
to the fact that all danger of national bankruptcy 
will not be passed until such an amendment is 
incorporated by the united voice of the North in 
the national Constitution. Mr. Potter, in a pub- 
lished letter, expresses the opinion that rebel 
claims are shut out of the Court of Claims by a 
clause in his bill outlawing all that are of over 
six years’ standing. 





The political sensation of the past week is the 
appearance of Mrs. Jenks before the Potter In- 
vestigating Committee. She testifies that Mr. 
Anderson gave her a note to Mr. Sherman eailing 
for a written guarantee for his protection; that 
she opened and read the note, dictated a reply, 
the signature to which was forged by some one 
whose name she declines to give; and this reply 
she gave to Mr. Anderson, who took it, believing 
it to be Mr. Sherman’s letter. The Republican 
journals regard this as a complete exoneration of 
Mr. Sherman. We are not able to agree with 
them. We do not think there is as yet any evi- 
dence which requires Mr. Sherman to be exoner- 
ated; but, if there were, some better testimony 
would be necessary than that of a confessed 
accomplice in such a forgery. The only effect of 
Mrs. Jenks’s testimony has been to confirm the 
public opinion that the various Louisiana poli- 
ticians, male and female, who are mixed up in 
this business are pot, as a rule, to be credited 
under oath, whatever they may say. 


Mr. Gladstone's remarkable article in the last. 


‘*Nineteenth Century” has wounded the bird it 
was aimed at. Mr. Hanbury, in the House of 
Commons, has given notice that he will take the 
earliest opportunity to call the attention of the 
Houee to this article, as being highly inopportune, 
and calculated to create sedition in her majesty’s 
Indian Empire. Mr. Gladstone, with his usual 
courage of conviction, not only condemns the 
transfer of troops from India to Europe by the 
English government, to the unconstitutionality of 
which we adverted when the act was first tele- 
graphed to this country, but declares that India 
neither can nor ought to be content to furnish 
her sons to fight for British interests, with the 
assurance that they will be the chief sufferers in 
every defeat and will gain nothing in any victory. 
The conservative papers wisely discourage Mr. 
Hanbury’s action, and it is doubtful whether he 
will pursue the matter further, but the result of 
his notice will be to make all England read with 
greater seriousness and profounder attention the 
eloquent, earnest, admonitory words of England’s 
great statesman 


We do not place much reliance upon the con- 
tradictory rumors respecting pending negotia- 
tions in the Berlin Congress. The meetings are 
secret, the diplomats are men who know how to 
keep their own counsel, and the newspaper corre- 
spondents are compelled to evolve their theories 
out of the very slightest indications. Neverthe- 
less, those indications, in so far as they are at all 
trustworthy, point to the results suggested as 
probable by the Christian Union some months 
ago. It now looks as though the Balkan Moun- 
tains would be taken as a dividing line; that Bul- 
garia, north of the Balkan Mountains, would be 
made an independent State; that is, nominally in- 
dependent, but lying open, as it will, to Russia, 
it would be really a Russian dependency. South 
of the Balkan Mountains Roumelia will also be 
made an independent State, probably so far 
placed under the protectorate of Europe as to be 
partially redeemed from the despotism of Turkey. 
Herzegovina and Montenegro, lying between 
the western border avd the Adriatic Sea, will be- 
come practically, if not politically, a part of Aus- 
tria; and Greece will extend her borders north- 
ward to the vicinity of the southern borders of 
Montenegro. What measures will be taken to 
secure the free navigation of the Danube and 
what regulations will be made respecting the 
Bosphorus and tue Dardanelles remains, as yet, 
utterly unknown. 


It looks us though we credited Lord Beacons- 
field with too great success when, last week, we 
intimated that the Anglo- Russian agreement had 
saved the English pride. The Turcophile party are 
beginning to discover that every substantial ad- 
vantage gained by Russia in the war was retained 
by Russia in this secret agreement. A lame and 
impotent attempt has been made, on the part of 
the government, to disavow the published terms; 
but the disavowal is so couched as to confirm the 
opinion that the unauthorized publication is sub- 
stantially correct. It is rumored that a meeting 
of the Conservative members of Parliament, a 
kind of Tory caucus, is about to be held for the 
purpose of determining what action the party shall 
take respecting this agreement. Undoubtedly the 
dissatisfaction has been augmented by grave 
doubts respecting the constitutionality of the 
movement of the Indian troops without the con- 
sent of Parliament, and unless by some brilliant 
stroke of diplomatic strategy Lord Beaconsfield 
succeeds in breasting the turning tide, it is not 
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improbable that a dissolution of Parliament will 
be had this Fall. An appeal to the country will 
elicit its real views on the Turkish question. 


There are certainly more signs of Communist 
troubles than there were at this time last year. 
The labor riots at Quebec were, it is true, quickly 
quelled; but in Canada they have not a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives to cut down the 
skeleton army to a disorganized heap of bones. 
Lieut.-Goy. Dorsheimer, of this State, has been 
to call on Mr. Schwab, just to find out what 
Comamunism is, you know; not to canvass for 
votes; oh, no! nothing of that sort. And a mes- 
sage has been received by certain Pennsylvania 
Representatives to the following purport: 

‘* There are in this city more than one hundred thousand 
of us idle, starving workingmen who desire work. If Con- 
gress fails to give more liberally for public improvements 
here there will be riots greater than ever known. We 
must have bread. THE WORKINGMEN.” 
This is a pretty distinct, even if it is a meaningless, 
threat. One question, however, we should like 
to ask of political economy: If it is the business 
of the State to provide poorhouses for the starving, 
why not still more its business to provide them 
work to keep them from the poorhouse? 








SCHOOLS—AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


HERE is nothing in the expense to prevent 
any father who is able to give his son a good 
education from sending him to Germany. We 
know at least one instance in which it was done 
partly for economical reasons; and the cost of the 
journey was more than saved by the economy of 
a two years’ residence abroad. 

But the advantages of a foreign education do 
not compensate for the disadvantages. The place 
for Americans to be educated in is America. The 
notion that a boy will be better educated in Ger- 
many than in the United States is a delusion and 
asnare. The notion that the German university 
affords a better preparation for a useful life than 
an American college is a more pardonable form of 
the same error. Distance lends enchantment to 
the view. 

It is true that the earlier a boy tackles a foreign 
language the better; also true that the best place 
in which to learn any language is the land where 
it is the vernacular. To make a boy proticient 
in the German language, the earlier he goes to 
Germany the better—if he can only stay there. 
But that he cannot do. If he returns in his teens, 
he quickly forgets the language which he learned 
quickly. If he remains till his maturity, he comes 
home a German in thought and feeling, as well as 
in language; to be a foreigner in his native land. 
It is trae, also, that he who adds two years in 
Germany to a well-mastered curriculum in 
America is apt to be in scholarship head and 
shoulders above his fellows. This is due partly 
to the two years abroad ; for men, like trees, 
sometimes get sudden growth from wise trans- 
planting. But it is quite as much due to the fact 
that only the man who is im scholarship head and 
shoulders above his fellows eares to go abroad, 
to add two years to a course that has already 
taken ten or twelve. The average American is 
generally impatient to be at his work; only the 
genuine student is willing to prolong his studies. 

But to send, or take, a boy orgirl to Germany to 
be educated is a serious blunder. In the first 
place, the life of the American is to be spent in 
America. Education is given not merely by books 
and in recitation rooms; it is given by social at- 
trition, by newspapers, by intellectual and spirit- 
ual atmosphere, by daily life. All this is national. 
He who is educated abroad comes home out of 
working gear with America and American insti- 
tutions and American modes of thought. If a 
minister, he is out of sympathy with American 
problems in ethics, however he may be trained in 
the knowledge of archaic theology. If a lawyer, 
he is unacquainted with American public senti- 
ment, however familiar he may be with the old 
Roman law. If he goes at twenty-one and comes 
back at twenty-three, he adds a broader horizon 
to his vision; he becomes catholic and cosmopoli- 
tan. But, if he goes at ten, he comes back de- 
nationalized. 

And what does he get to compensate for this 
loss of nationality? We quoted last week a char- 
acterization of the German home life from a 





thoughtful paper in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” 
by Dr. Waldstein, himself a German; we quote 
here from the same paper a characterization of 
the German school: 

‘In German schools great attention is given to the edu- 
cation of the intellect, but the forming of the character is 
sorely neglected. Nay! it is not only neglected, but much 
is done positively to spoil the character. How frequent 
are the offenses against the pupil’s self-respect. Words 
like ‘ Du Esel,’ ‘ Du liigst,’ are not at all infrequent. Nor, 
again, is there the wholesome equality between master and 
pupil. Entire submission, as well in thought as in action, 
is exacted. Hence springs a habit of dissimulation, trick- 
ery or tale-telling while in the master’s presence, ridicule 
and bravado behind his back. The idea of ‘ gentleman,’ 
which has worked so well with the little boys in American 
public schools, is totally unknown. Much has been said as 
to German schools, and they have constantly been held up 
to the eyes of the world as models; but though this high 
opinion is no doubt justified in the department of learning, 
yet we cannot hold it as regards the formation of charac- 
ter. In this respect the system of American public schools 
is certainly better. Look at the pale young ‘ Primaner,’ 
who has outgrown his strength, and compare him with 
the German youth of Tacitus, who bathed in snow! His 
life, which ought at that age to be essentially of the pres- 
ent, is of the future. He eagerly looks forward to the 
time when he will be a student at the university. He sees 
himself with his colo:ed cap, ard his high boots, his rapier 
in one hand and his glass in the other, jeering at all the 
laws and restrictions before which he has had so long to 
cringe. That will be happiness!” 

He who submits his boy to the moral malaria 
of a German school hazards much to gain noth- 
ing. For the schools are not more thorvugh than 
in America. True, the scholars study more and 
play less. Exhilarating out-door sports—ball, 
boating, forest excursions—are almost unknown. 
The school has no rough-and-tumble life. It has 
instead the pipe and the beer-glass. But the 
examinations are not more severe; the recitations 
not more exacting. The mind is rarely, if ever, 
spurred to do its utmost. In Germany it jogs along 
all day at four miles an hour; in America it travels 
for six bours eight miles an hour, and then the 
harness is taken off and it is turned out to pas- 
ture. There is superficial instruction in America, 
a,superabundance of it. But there are no more 
thorough schools in the world than those which 
America affords for boys. As to the girls, there 
are no real schools for girls in Germany; no Vas- 
sar, or Smith, or South Hadley, or Wellesley 
College. Female education in Germany is to-day 
what it was in this country fifty years ago. And 
we are not sure that we do not do this country 
injustice by the comparison. 


Do not, then, send children abroad to be edu- | 


cated. Donot repine because you cannot. Every 
man had better be educated in the land in which 
his lot is cast. Every American had better be 
educated in America. There is no land where 
education is broader, better, more catholic, or 
more thorough, where character is accounted more 
and mere learning less. The world furnishes no 
better training schools than those the list of which 
will be found during the next two months in our 
educational advertising columns. To go abroad 
for an education is to go further and fare worse. 


DR. CHARLES HODGE. 
R. Hodge, the eminent 
whose decease occurred June 19th, was one 


Princeton divine, 


of the ripest scholars and most comprehen- 
sive thinkers that America has produced. For 
more than half a century he has ranked with the 
foremost theologians. Succeeding the venerable 
Dr. Alexander he has, more than any other, given 
to Princeton theology the eminent position which 
it now holds among Presbyterians of the Old 
School. His life was wholly dedicated to interests of 
religious philosophy, and he will be regarded with 
admiration for his attainments even by those who 
do not accept the peculiar features in which the 
Princeton system differs from their own. He was 
a voluminous writer, an able controversialist, a 
learned and acute commentator. He was spared 
to gather the fruits of a long life into the ablest 
work on systematic theology which has appeared 
in this generation; nor is there any impartial 
scholar, however widely he may differ with 
him in special doctrines, who will not accord 
to him the highest praise for the thoroughness, 
the comprehensiveness, the great learning and 
the dialectic skill which are evinced in his three 
volumes of theology. No single man in our 
time has so influenced the thought of the Presby- 
terian divines as Dr. Hodge. Devout, reverent, 





sincere, fearless, intensely earnest and honest, 
his influence will be felt for generations. He be- 
longs to the class of thinkers ‘‘ whose voice is 
not heard in the streets;” whose victories are 
wrought in the silent chambers of the brain; who, 
mingling little in active life, form and coil those 
springs from which action derives its impulse. 
His name belongs to the band of eminent men— 
Edwards, Hopkins, Emmons, Taylor—who have 
permanently influenced the religious thought of 
the world. 

His life was the quiet, uneventful life of a 
student and athinker. For thirty-eight years he 
was Professor of Theology in the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was born at Philadelphia 
in 1797, graduated at Princeton in 1815, spent 
three years in study at the universities of Paris, 
Halle and Berlin, and, in 1840, was transferred 
from the chair of Oriental and Biblical Litera- 
ture, which he had previously occupied, to that of 
Keelesiastical and Didactic Theology; this chair 
he held up to the time of his death, though re- 
lieved from more active service by his son for the 
last year. He was a voluminous writer; was, for 
many years, the editor-in-chief and principal con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Princeton Review”; and, beside 
his ‘‘ Systematic Theology,” published Commen- 
taries on Romans, Ephesians, and First and Sec- 
ond Corinthians, as well as some other less impor- 
tant works. 

In the popular estimation the Calvinist is 
stern, rigorous, severe; but the popular estimate 
is very often a mistake. Dr. Hodge, who was the 
foremost of the old Calvinists in this country, 
was in character one of the sweetest, gentlest and 
most lovable of men. His face was itself a bene- 
diction. We doubt whether he had any other 
than a theological enemy in the world. Curious- 
ly, too, the peculiar tenets of his theology were 
reserved for the class-room and for philosophical 
writings. In the pulpit he preached a simple and 
unsectarian gospel; his favorite texts were such 
as ‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved ;” and his sermons were such as the 
most successful missionaries delight to preach in 
foreign lands. In Princeton he is regarded as 
without a peer in the conduct of the prayer- 
meeting. His piety was as deep and as genuine 
as his learning was varied and profound. The 
system of theology of which he was the ablest 
American representative seems to us, in some 
points, foreign to the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, but the life and personality of the man 
were luminous with the spirit of an indwelling 
Christ. 


COLONY PLANTING. 

Vy E have frequently expressed our sense of 
the importance of organized and systematic 
effort to facilitate the transplanting of surplus 
labor from the overcrowded centers of trade to 
the vacant agricultural fields in the interior and 
through the West; and we have watched with the 
deepest interest the movement to thigend of an 
incorporated board of Boston gentlemen, capital- 
ists and philanthropists, of which such men as 
Franklin W. Smith, Leverett Salstonstall, and 
George A. Miner are members. These gentlemen 
have entered with great intelligence and zeal 
upon the work of providing aid for those of the 
unemployed wko would like to make new homes 
for the tillage of the soil, and their report of pro- 
gress, just published, gives solid ground for ex- 

pecting in due time most important results. 
During the past six months the board has been 
engaged not only in the careful study of the gen- 
eral subject, but in special investigation of the 
ways and means of accomplishing the desired ends. 
Their plan has been to purchase, so as to obtain 
entire control of, a very large and available tract of 
land, eligibly situated, which could be divided as 
wanted, and sold to settlers on easy terms, with 
loans, restrictions and other special advantages 
tending to build up a prosperous and happy com- 
munity. In pursuance of this object the board 
have visited in person Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Texas, States now most inviting to 
agricultural emigrants; and have made a careful 
and thorough inspection of resources and benefit» 
to be enjoyed. This one conclusion of funda- 
mental importance has been reached: ‘‘ That emi- 
gration in the aggregate does not obtain permanent 
prosperity at-an extreme change of latitude.” On 
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this account the board have decided to make no 
attempt to plant New England colonists south of 
Kansas, except it may be on the plateaus of the 
central Southern States, ‘‘ whose elevation com- 
pensates a warm latitude.” 

Once or twice the board supposed they had 
secured a desirable location, once in Nebraska, 
and again in Kansas ; but unexpected and, as it 
proved, insuperable obstacles were presented, of 
a legal or other character. 

The attention of the board is now directed to 
the regions adjacent to the Appalachian range, 
particularly ‘n West Virginia and East Tennessee. 
They tell us that— 

‘* Here is a territory equal to that of several States, with 
a climate unsurpassed for salubrity, invigoration and 
healthfulness; abounding in springs of pure, soft water and 
perpetual streams abundant for mechanical power, forests 
of the most valuable timber; coal and iron; potters’ clay; 
sandstone and limestone for construction and fertilization ; 
with excellent soil for mixed agriculture, the most sure of 
continuous and ultimately the largest results. On the 
slopes of these mountains, which turn the rivers eastward 
and westward; in the valleys of the Alleghanies; on the 
foot-hills of the Blue Ridge; or on the Cumberland plateau 
for two hundred miles east of the divide ;—there are tracts 
destined to develop the richest agriculture.” 

The attractions of the plateaus of Tennessee 
are particularly strong—a region *‘ where agricul- 
ture may fill every blank in the tables of the na- 
tional census,” one even which Andrew Jacksou 
prophesied ‘* would become the garden of the 
Union.” The Board have already begun a thor- 
ough investigation in this quarter and hope to 
complete it in the autumn. 

We may confidently expect that by another 
spring arrangements will have been perfected 
whereby the unemployed mechanic of our Eastern 
cities can advantageously remove himself and his 
family to a promising farm in a pleasant locality, 
and begin life anew under the most favorable sur- 
roundings and influences. And we shall be greatly 
wistaken if there are not large numbers who will 
embrace the opportunity as soon as it is provided. 








LOVE'S SOLUTION OF 
TERY. 

'™ E iutellect can never solve the problem of 

pain; only love can do it. We know that 
‘‘All things work together for good to them that 
love God ” is the utterance, not of a clear compre- 
hension of a consistent theory of the universe, 
but of a love that by faith knows the divine love. 
The household interprets life as the father inter- 
prets God. 

For we do precisely the same thing in little 
which God is doing in the great. In the family 
we deliberately put our children to pain as a 
means of impressing on their minds ideas that it 
is indispensable for them to know, as a means of 
bringing them to patience and courage, of curing 
in them morbid tendencies to which they are ad- 
dicted. We subject our children to small but real 
pains; we are sorry that they cry; yet we look 
with comparative composure upon the suffering 
of the child, because we see the end, and know 
that the trouble will be transient, and that finally 

‘it will work out ‘‘a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” 

While, then, we, looking at the bottom of the 
cloud in our short lives, see simply that sorrow is 
checking our temporary joy here, God, looking at 
it from the eternal horizon, sees that it is to pro- 
duce eternal joy in heaven. What to us is misery 
is to God preparation. What to us seems to be the 
extinguishment of hope is to him the foundation 
of an everlasting experience of happiness. There- 
fore except as the parent sympathizes with a child 
ip an unnecessary fright, and waits for it to come 
out of it, God cannot feel about the reign of 
misery in this world as we do; for he sees that it 
is marching on to a great triumph. 

All the forces of the universe will yet come into 
harmouy. The march of the universe is not to 
be forever and forever a march of discord ; cacoph- 
onous, harsh and grating. It is like some of 
those sublime passages in the symphonies of Beet- 
hoven which seem for a time to crash and con- 
tend; but by and by they begin to mellow and 
finally issue in a magnificent harmonious choral. 
So the whole world, that groans and travails in 

pain, and has from the beginning, is coming to a 
point where it will be concordant, and lift up its 
voice in harmonious songs, and glorify God, and 
rejoice in the unity of all things in his Son, 


LIFE’S MYS- 





NOTES. 

—QOur correspondent from Rome presents in an- 
other column a disheartening picture of the state of 
the Roman Church at its headquarters. It is hardly 
necessary to a say to those who have followed these 
letters heretofore that the writer possesses peculiar 
sources of information. , 

—The question what the State shall do with its 
criminal classes is one of the most perplexing in 
political economy, as the question what the family 
shall do with an obdurate boy is one of the most per- 
plexing in household economy. To this problem 
Mr. William Wells Newell, the Secretary of the Work- 
house Committee of the State Charities Aid Society, 
furnishes a thoughtful paper in another column. We 
commend it to the consideration of our readers. 
Without undertaking to adjudge between Mr. Newell 
and Mr. Boynton we may embody in five propositions 
what seem to us to be almost self-evident truths 
which must be recognized in any system that is to 
permanently succeed. 1. To provide the vicious with 
labor and leave the honest and willing without it is 
a palpable injustice and folly. This ought ye to have 
done, and not to have left the other undone. 2. That 
form of punishment which is most reformatory is 
also most deterreut. There is no conflict between the 
two. 3 The more disagreeable forms of labor should 
be given to the criminals rather than to the honest; 
except as economical considerations render such 
discrimination impossible. 4. The prisons should be 
made as nearly as possible self-supporting. There is 
neither justice nor wisdom in supporting the crimi- 
nals in idleness. 5. For this purpose the State has 
right to enter the market with the products of pau- 
per and prison labor; but it has no right to cut 
under the market because the labor is pauper and 
therefore costs less than that which is furnished by 
honest toil. Weare a great deal nearer the solution 
of this complex problem than when Sydney Smith 
wrote his sharp satire on the ** Public Schools, main- 
tained at the expense of the county, for the encour- 
agement of protligacy and vice,” but it is by no 
means completely solved as yet; and there is no 
better method of arriving at a solution than practical 
experiment subjected to a free and friendly dis- 
cussion. 

—An interesting account of ** Late Religious Events 
in Chicago” will be found on page 546. 

—An article by President William F. Warren, of the 
Boston University, in the Cbristian Union of May 29, 
called attention to the “ Failure of a Notable Experi- 
ment;”’ the experiment, that, is of disjoint education. 
President Warren’s theory finds fresh corroboration 
in the action of the University of London, which has 
just now obtained a new charter giving it the right to 
admit women to degrees; and willopen next October 
its classes in all subjects of instruction within the 
Faculties of Arts, Laws and Sciences to both male 
and Female students. The change to be made has the 
assent and co-operation of every professor of the Fac- 
ulties. For several years past about four hundred 
students have, during each session, attended the 
ladies’ classes held within University College; in Oc- 
tober these will become a part of the College system, 
with several new classes for ladies only, and other 
new classes—chiefly for advanced work—to which 
both sexes will be admitted. 

—Golden weddings are always pleasant occasions, 
and thatof the Hon. Wm. E. Dodgeand his good wife, 
celebrated on Monday last at Tarrytown, was a shin- 
ing instance. Mr. Dodge's public spirit and services, 
no less than his uprightness of personal character, 
commend him to a hearty snare in the public interest, 
and we tender him accordingly on behalf of our- 
selves and our readers the warmest congratulations 
upon his 50 years of happy married life. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A DAY AT PEEKSKILL. 

AM writing in one of the chambers of the 
‘Beecher Home” at Peekskill. Through 
the open window I get a view of Peekskill village 
bathed in the light of the rising sun, which 
shimmers on the silent river—the upper end of 
‘*Tappaan Zee”—two miles away, where it lies em- 
bosomed among the hills more like a lake than a 
river. Here the New York and Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation are holding their annual summer gather- 
ing, devoted to rest and quiet. We have attended 
to no business, save what the table and the cro- 
quet tield have provided. We have been drinking 
in the commingled beauties of nature and of art, 
and we go back this morning to our work, fresher 
and stronger in body, mind and heart, for the 
gathering. We go, leaving our love and our ben- 
edictions on this most delightful Christian home. 
For Mr. Beecher’s house is neither a ‘* man- 
sion,” nor a *‘ palace,” nor a ‘‘ villa,” but just a 
Christian home. It is a marvel of beauty, com- 
fort and simplicity; a testimony against asceti- 
cism; a witness for the right of a child of God to 
comprehend, appreciate and enjoy art. It is at 


” 


display, ‘‘ loudness,” and all barbarism of mere 
show. I have been in many more costly houses; 
in many which displayed greater wealth, and im- 
periously and loudly demanded admiration; but 
never in one which, by the exquisite harmony of all 
its proportions and colors, more modestly invited 
it. Some one has called the European cathedrals 
‘* frozen music.” Mr. Beecher’s country house is 
a domestic symphony. The modern architect of 
churches and homes is generally a Liszt. Mr. 
Beecher’s house has the atmosphere of a Beet- 
hoven in its composition. 

Its history is this: 

Some seventeen years ago Mr. Beecher bought 
a farm at Peekskill, two miles and a fraction back 
from the river. It now contains about thirty-six 
acres; whether that was the original purchase I 
do not know. There was a little low cottage on 
the place, which, despite many an inconvenience, 
has served as a country retreat these seventeen 
years. Many a house was sketched on paper, 
planned to be placed higher on the hill, where the 
commanding view could be had; and in many a 
trip material was gathered in suggestions that 
might become available for a possible house, 
that yet might never be. Meanwhile, as time, 
opportunity and money allowed, Nature was 
invited to prepare surroundings for the imaginary 
house; and eagerly accepted the invitation, as 
she always does such invitations. The world was 
asked for trees, and sent them. The farm to-day 
has by far the largest and finest collection of trees 
and sbrubs I have ever seen; I doubt whether 
its equal is to be found in America. Van Houtte 
of Belgium, whose garden is one of the world’s 
wonders, Waterer near London, whose rhododen- 
dron show was the chief beauty of the Horticultural 
Gardens of the Centennial, 8S. B. & R. B. Parsons of 
Flushing, Ellwanger & Barry, and Little of Roches- 
ter, Meehan of Philadelphia, Hooper & Thomas 
of Westchester, Hovey & Co. ot Boston, and last, 
but by no means least, the famous Henderson of 
Bergen Heights, have all contributed to make it 
what it is. The trees have come not only from 
every part of the Union, from England and from 
the continent of Europe, but from Japan and 
China. There are between two and three hun- 
dred different varieties of trees and shrubs; over 
twenty different maples: as many more varieties 
of pines; wonderful masses of vines; great beds of 
azaleas and rhododendrons ; and nurseries of 
young trees on trial, waiting for judgment after 
probation is passed. Of course this has taken 
some woney; but it has taken more time, and 
gentleness, and patience, and endurance of disap- 
pointment and of failure, and above all ardent 
love for nature; and it has afforded the summer 
recreation for the hardest working public man in 
America and made him young at sixty-five. It 
has been worth all it has cost. 

At length, two years ago, Mr. Beecher, some- 
what reluctantly yielding to the persuasion of 
friends, re-entered the lecture-field, to minister to 
that larger congregation of America which fora 
quarter of a century bas been a part of his true 
parish. And he resolved, wisely as it seems to 
me, to lay up the proceeds of this lecture tour in 
a permanent home, that should be an expression, 
a testimony, and a bequest; an expression of artis- 
tic taste, a testimony of the right of Christians to 
the enjoyment of beauty, and a bequest to his 
children and his children’s children after him. 

Externally there is nothing about the house 
that would distinguish it from hundreds of country 
houses in the vicinity of any of our great cities. Itis 
architecturally pleasing, but neither obtrusive nor 
ostentatious: a basement of granite; a superstruct- 
ure, two stories, of brick; a many-gabled roof; a 
broad verandah—these are the features. The 
charm of the house is in the beauty that greets 
the eye from the broad piazza, looking eastward and 
southward and westward ; and in the combined 
beauty and simplicity of the rooms within. For in- 
teriorly it isa study. In every room carpet and wall 
and woodwork fit each other; and each room, while 
possessing an individuality of its own, lives in art 
fellowship with its neighbor. There is not a drop 
of paint in the house, from garret to cellar, except 
in the vestibule, where six coats of paint cover 
and protect the heavy paper that produces all the 
effect of stone in the dado and of leather hangings 
above. The woodwork is all of the natural woods 





the same time a testimony against extravagance, 





—cher:y on the first floor, ash on the second, 
pine in the attic, There is no inlaying, no match- 
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ing of woods, and, except in the main stairway, 
very little carving. The mantels are all wood; 
each mantel is a picture: rather a collection of 
pictures; for Minton’s hand-painted tiles make 
of every mantel on the first floor an exquisite 
picture gallery. The walls are covered with paper; 
the ceilings are treated in the same manner. The 
combination of colors in carpet, wall, and ceiling 
are, or at least seemed to me to be, perfect. Even 
in the room where the dark maroon of the dado 
and the rich red of the frieze were in striking 
contrast with the pale and delicate pink of the 
intermediate wall, the contrast did but serve to 
make the rich red richer and the delicate pink 
more delicate. The decorators—Leisner & Louis 
of New York—felt the enthusiasm of apprecia- 
tive minds; and they have made a work of art 
which perhaps they may surpass hereafter, but 
which I do not believe has ever been surpassed 
heretofore. 

The first sod for the cellar was broken in 
October, 1876: the family—or families, for this 
is the country home of Mr. Beecher, his three 
boys and four of his eight grandchildren—moved 
in about the middle of last May. The whole 
house, irrespective of furniture, papering and 
mantels, cost a little less than twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. ‘‘And I do not believe,” said Mr. 
Beecher to me as we finished looking over the 
house yesterday morning, ‘‘that there is a dis- 
honest stick of timber or brick in it. I was 
fortunate ‘in my architect, in my mason, in 
my carpenter, in my decorator. They all worked 
in it as though it was their own house.”’ That I 
can well believe. Mr. Beecher mentions with 
admiration the services of the architect, J. L. 
Silsbee of Syracuse, N.Y., to whose skill and ex- 
quisite taste he attributes the success of his house. 

It was typical that the house-warming should 
be that of a ministerial association, that the first 
social gathering in the parlor should be one of 
prayer and praise and Christian conference. 
There is not one of us, I think, who failed to find 
the most beautiful thing in the home the spirit 
of a living, present Christ—more beautiful, more 
fragrant, more pervasive than that of the abun- 
dant flowers, more inspiring than that of the light 
and sunshine; not one of us that did not put into 
his ‘‘Good-by” all the significance of its true mean- 
ing, God be with you; not one that did not carry 
away with him a higher, purer conception of an 
ideal Christian home. May it long abide to teach 
widely to many guests its lesson of beauty, of 
truth and of love. L. A. 

June 20th, 1878. 


Star Paper. 


BLUBBIRDPS GOOD LUCK. 


| ewes October comes the World will have 
nothing to show half so fine as the treasures 
of June! The month sits amidst leaves and bloom, 
like a young wife amidst the love-treasure which 
fond friends have spread out all about her. Her 
only fault is profusion. She brings more shrubs 
and trees, more vines and flowers, than can be 
heeded. It is the month of a thousand flowers! 

It is also the nest-month of the year. True, 
birds begin as early as April and May, in this lati- 
tude, to build and lay; but hatching and brooding 
come to the fullness of their glory in June. It is 
the birds’ nursery month. Just now I am reaping 
the reward of many years of paternal care of 
birds. When I first came to Peekskill there were 
on this southward-looking hill hardly a tree, no 
bushes or vines, no birds except field sparrows, 
and now and then a melancholy crow, always 
dressed in black, as if mourning for some young 
crow prematurely shot. Shelter, food and safety 
are what birds delight in. For some the grass, as 
meadow larks, bobolinks and sparrows; for some 
low shrubs and evergreens; for some lofty trees 
and roomy branches; for some orchards and gar- 
dens. As for food, all manner of seeds, fruits and 
the insects which live upon fruits. 

From year to year, as the hill has been covering 
itself with vegetation, the birds have been edging 
their way upward too, until now the whole bill 
is a choir-gallery of birds—firebirds, orioles, blue- 
birds, cat-birds, wood-thrushes, oven-birds, war- 
blers, fly-catchers, and that prince of American 
singers, the robin. When four o’clock comes in 
the morning the sweet uproar all over the hill is 





such that one might well call it the Mount of 
Praise—the very Mount Zion of singing-birds! 

Are birds ungrateful? No. As soon as it was 
generally known assuredly that I was to build me 
a home here, the understanding went abroad that 
the house was to have the birds’ blessing resting 
upon it. It may not be generally known that 
certain birds carry luck with them. It is always 
and everywhere a good sign to have birds build 
nests on a new house the first year—but to have 
bluebirds build and hatch out their young upon 
your house the first year is the token above all 
tokens that you belong to the elect, and havea 
guardianship of all the genii of birds. 

Well, no sooner had we swept out the last 
shavings than came a pair of bluebirds making 
a reconnoissance of the balcony above the front 
door. Being weil pleased, they selected a nook, 
and began building. Dried grass, straws, and 
other material came speedily. For some reason 
the birds changed their minds. They began a 
nest on the south side; but when about half fin- 
ished they abandoned it, and shifted to the oppo- 
site side, and built again. However, it was but 
little trouble to them. The bluebird’s nest is not 
elaborate or expensive. In due time the eggs 
were laid, the birds were hatched, and taught, 
and one fine day the youngsters came to a sense 
of their wings and took possession of all the air. 

But the whole story is not told. That the token 
of good might be unmistakable, after a week or 
two the bluebirds returned, and began deliber- 
ately to remove the materials of the old nest, 
scattering the grass all over the baleony-floor, and 
cleaning out the nook thorbughly. Then began 
again the process of construction, with new ma- 
terials but no better than the old. The nest 
being done, the furniture was speedily arranged ; 
namely, five eggs. Upon this new treasure mad- 
am is now sitting! Could anything be plainer? 
Does anyone doubt what the birds think of my 
new house? May we not hope that the blessing 
of Him that cares for the birds of the air, and the 
very sparrows, comes with their fluttering wings, 
and that other wings hover by night and by day 
above this dwelling? So let us hope and believe. 

I suppose that there are more than one hundred 
birds’ nests within two minutes’ walk of the 
house! Over thirty have been marked down by 
one of our little folk, who is learning to identify 
nests and eggs. But her eyes have not spied out 
the half, and new ones are reported every hour. 
All ornithologists who have followed the books as 
to the habits of the wood-thrush must correct 
their notions of its solitary or sequestered habits. 
In this region it loves human dwellings almost as 
do the robin, the wren or the swallow. Indeed, 
it seems to love high trees under which roads 
pass, so that it can look down upon the bustle of 
life without taking part in it. Like many of the 
higher beings it loves solitude sweetened with 
company. It likes to see life going on without 
having to take part of its cares and responsibilities. 

June, always beautiful, is this year prodigal of 
beauty. The mild winter, the early spring, the 
equable temperature, the succession of generous 
rains at due intervals, have brought forth a mar- 
velous wealth of vegetation. Never such grass! 
Such racing and chasing of trees as if vying with 
each other which shall excel; such a scale of color, 
and gradations of green especially, as ought to 
make an artist’s eye tingle with delight and his 
hand despair of imitation! As yet, no scorching 
days have faded out a leaf, no chills have cramped 
the tender growths, and the myriad roots think 
they are growing in Eden! 

Over all this wide landscape, to-day, sail the 
slow-moving clouds, rounded up and convoluted, 
trailing thin shadows across mountain, field and 
valley. Clouds radiant in the air, but whose shad- 
ows lie black upon the earth, as if to symbolize the 
change which befalls spiritual things when incar- 
nated and made to move along the earth. And yet, 
shadow and cloud are full of beauty, and beauti- 
ful are the mountains and the sleeping Tappaan 
Zee, and the tree-embosomed village, and the 
rounded hills, carved to a line symmetrically, and 
the green fields; yea, all things in the heavens and 
on the earth to-day do praise the Lord and show 
forth his hand-work! If David were here he would 
not spend all his zeal upon Jerusalem, ‘‘ The joy of 
the whole earth,” nor on the mountains that sur- 
round it, but would divide honors with the hills 
that engirdle Peekskill! % 





CHILD’S PLAY. 
By CAROLINE A. MASON. 
ENEATH wy window, quaint and high, 
The eager children gaily pass, 
Where thick the dandelions lie 
Like shining coins among the grass, 


With hands as full as they can hold 
But still on further conquest bent, 

At every footstep dropping gold 
Might make a miser’s heart content. 


“Ah me!” I sigh, and muse and muse, 
The while my thoughts outrun my theme, 
And life and cnild’s play interfuse 
And hold me, waking, in a dream. 


A dream whereof the burden reads 

Like this: God made my hand but small, 
And earth is larger than my needs; 

Why should I seek to grasp it all? 


SKILLED LABOR IN OUR PRISONS. 
By Wm. WELLS NEWELL. 
HE article on Prison Labor in a recent issue, 
signed by the Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, is eal- 
culated to pain many earnest persons who are now 
interested in prison reform, and whose plans and 
purposes are directly attacked in his communica- 
tion. Let me briefly review Mr. Boynton’s points. 

I. Imprisonment, it is said, should be in the 
first instance punitive, not educational or reforma- 
tory. Confinement, to be deterrent, must be 
made disagreeable; and labor, to be disagreeable, 
must be coarse and unskilled. 
that there is nothing more disagreeable to the 
class of men who fill our prisons than cleanliness, 
order and steady work. If the experience of 
prison life renders them enamored of a trade (as 
Mr. Boynton appears to fear) they will have no 
difficulty in finding some more protitable and 
agreeable opportunity to practice it than by re- 
turning to jail. In short they will have taken a 
long step (the long step) to becoming good citizens. 
As for the idea that men wust be deterred from 
crime by making them do coarse labor, it is singu- 
lar that Mr. Boynton speaks of it as if it were a 
new idea. Were not prisons a century ago places 
of torture? What effect has either the pain or the 
work had in lessening crime? Let us make a fair 
trial of a more humane, rational 
system. 

II. It is said that to hire out prison labor at a 
cheap rate gives an unfair advantage to the con- 
tractor over the manufacturer. The logic of this 
complaint is not clear. It is evident that if for 
one year the contractor made money by his bar- 
gain, the next year he would have to pay more for 
his contract. Competition would adjust it. The 
labor of the prisoner will fetch whatever it is 
worth. If the contractor pays fifty cents a day, 
it is because the prisoner’s labor is worth no more. 
Still, it will be said that the manufacturer is 
forced to rival the State, an institution which 
cannot become bankrupt, and which is independ- 
ent of strikes, and this, so far as it goes, is true, 
but it belongs to the next division of our sub- 
ject. 

III. The last argument adduced is the main ob- 
jection, and the only one worth considering. It 
is that the employment of prisoners to do certain 
work is in effect taking bread out of the mouths 
of the honest men who would otherwise perform 
the same task. These latter, being replaced by 
convicts, are left to idleness and forced into 
crime. 

It will be seen that this objection involves a 
doctrine which costs the country more than any 
vice whatever. This is the plausible fallacy that 
the amount of work to be done, and consequently 
the reward of labor, is a fixed quantity, to be 
divided among the workers, so that the smaller 
the number of laborers the larger will be the 
share of each one. This is the principle acted on 
by trades unions, whose object is to keep the 
number of educated laborers as small as possible, 
and who, by preventing the instruction of the 
young, are doing their best to pauperize our cities. 
Does not Mr. Boynton see that when he says the 
only effect of educating a thousand stove-makers 
will be to make paupers of a thousand men whe 
are now making stoves, he is adopting precisely 
the same line of argument? 

The fact is the exact opposite of the trades 
union theory. So far from the amount of work 
to be performed being a fixed quantity, it is capa- 
ble of indefinite increase; and the more work 
done the larger is the share of each individual; 
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whereas, the less accomplished the less is there to 
goround. From this point of view, the total pro- 
duction of a country is a capital which is to be 
divided (not among the workers but) among the 
whole population of a country. The idle and 
criminal must be fed, and, even if their food is 
coarse, the injury which their existence does to 
society is so great that they are really quite as ex- 
pensive to society as if they were paid pensions 
amounting to the wages of a day laborer. There- 
fore, the greater the number of laborers (convicts 
included), the richer will be each individual work- 
man. So far from the convict taking the bread 
out of the workman’s mouth, the latter is in fact 
receiving a certain share of the convict’s product 
as au addition to his own wages. It must be un- 
derstood that we are arguing the general question 
of profitable labor, not the details of any system, 
much less the discretion of the management of the 
present system. Possibly the State might do as 
well by employing its own labor as by hiring it 
out to coutractors. In any case discretion must 
be exercised, so as to avoid improper and unneces- 
sary interference with any industry. But these 
are questions of detail. 

The axiom of political economy, that there can 
never be an excess of labor, will not however ap- 
pear at all clear to the individual who is thrown 
out of work by the competition of convicts. It 
is of no use to point to him that the number of 
prisoners is not large enough to have any effect 
on the labor market, or that their labor is worth 
only half kis own; he is only conscious of (usually 
imagined) personal injury. At present there is a 
painful readjustment of labor in the various 
trades, caused by the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery. All experience and all theoretical 
reasoning show that the ultimate effect of such 
machiuery is both to increase the amount and the 
reward of work; but this is not always an imme- 
diate result. Even in the present suffering this 
readjustment is gradually going on. The ma- 
chines, by increasing the amount of wealth, must 
necessarily give a greater share of it to each in- 
dustrious man, and new wants will offer them- 
selves to an extent sufficient to employ the surplus 
labor. But ‘‘ workingmen,” not understanding 
the truths of political economy, lay upon the 
competition of the State consequences which 
really have but little to do with it. 

What answer, however, shall be made to the 
workman who is affected by this competition? 
Merely this: The good of the State cannot be 
interfered with for your convenience. You wust 
accept this rivalry exactly as you do other rivalries. 
If you suffer, it is what numerous other industries 
do at times from causes which have nothing to do 
with the State. The State, like any individual, 
must buy, sell, manufacture and contract mainly 
with a view to its own pecuniary advantage. 
The interests of the whole are best subserved by a 
course irrespective of individual interests, and 
general principles must be followed to their final 
results. The workman, once aware of the neces- 
sity, will adapt himself to it, and probably find 
himself ultimately the better in purse for so doing. 

What makes this a matter of pressing and fear- 
ful importance is the tramp question. What shall 
be done with our tramps and paupers, who are so 
terrifying and demoralizing the community? Is 
it not a comment upon the alleged progress of 
religion in society that thirty years ago women 
walked the country roads near New York alone, 
without a thought of harm? Will it do any good 
for the State to furnish labor, as our demagogues 
in Congress demand? Are they unemployed work- 
men, forced by the competition of convicts to 
idleness, who fill our workhouses in winter and 
infest our roads in summer? Every one who has 
any experience of prisons knows that this is not 
the case. It is compulsory labor that is needed. 
Make vagranecy, begging, and pauperism penal. 
Erect, if necessary, county prisons. Let the first 
sentence be a fortnight, the second two months, 
the third six, the fourth a year, and so on. But 
this cannot be done unless the prisons are made 
self-supporting. The idea of small prisons, of 
‘* farm-prisons,” is impracticable, for more reasons 
than there is space to enumerate. Only large in- 
stitutions can answer the need. The expense of 
supporting a prisoner, including the men required 
to guard him, need not exceed thirty cents a day. 
The buildings can be erected cheaply by the labor 





of the prisoners themselves. All that is necessary 
is to earn the thirty cents; and this, under any 
judicious system of administration, could be easily 
accomplished. ‘The results to society in safety, 
in comfort, in purse, of sweeping all this idle 
class from the country, can hardly be imagined. 
But will anyone suggest any way in which it 
can be done, wnless the prisons are made self- 
supporting? The already burdened community 
will never be willing to support a much greater 
number of prisoners (as this scheme proposes), 
unless they can earn their own support. If, how- 
ever, our pauper population cau be removed to 
institutions where they can be compelled to do 
this, and a system of compulsory industrial edu- 
cation for the young is added, in less than a gen- 
eration extreme poverty, with its attendant crime 
and vice, will disappear from the community. 

Not, however, to rest the case upon these 
theories and dreams (for they are yet no more), 
and to take the matter as it now stands, it is 
certain that if such views as your contributor’s 
are to obtain currency among the reading part of 
the commuuity, as they are already urged by the 
bigoted and ignorant trades unions, all the slow 
improvement of years will be undone, the prisons 
will be consigned to the tender mercies of poli- 
ticians, and the State institutions will be once 
more in the same demoralizing and degraded state 
that the city institutions now are. 


THE SICK POPE. 

EO XIII. is suffering from inflammation of 
44 the liver,” so it is said in America. Leo 
XIII. is slowly dying of confinement, want of air 
and exercise, and, more than all, of a broken and 
wounded spirit—this is the truth. For weeks he 
has been unable to walk the stairs of his palace, 
and has been carried in a chair. Gossip says that 
he is being slowly poisoned; but gossip is often a 
liar. That such a report should get abroad, how- 
ever, only shows what is the current idea of the 
inner management of the Pontifical Court. Poi- 
son is strongly suspected of having caused the dis- 
appearance of more than one too enlightened 
dignitary in the reign of Pius IX.; but be that as 
it may, poison is hardly necessary here. Yet it is 
surely a significant fact that Cardinal Pecci, re- 
nowned for robust health, has become a feeble 
old man in the three months that he has worn the 
papal tiara. 

I know from a private source that he expressed 
himself in most discouraged style the other day to 
a certain monsignore who visited him, saying that 
it was all over with him, and he was not long for 
this world. His visitor did his best to cheer and 
encourage him, but the Pope shook his head and 
replied mournfully that it was useless to try to 
deceive him. The monsignore added, when mak- 
ing the relation, that it is a very trying business 
to be shut up In close confinement as is the Pope. 
Trying it is, doubtless, and especially so to a man 
like Leo, who, as Archbishop of Perugia, was ac- 
customed to breathe mountain air and to wander 
hither and thither with great freedom. But who 
is to blame for this trial? Only the wicked hier- 
archy of the; Papal Court, who are determined to 
carry out their programme at all costs and to 
show to the Catholic world that the Holy Father 
is still the prisoner of the Italian government. 
The game is to be played to the last. In the ab- 
sence of temporal power they wield the instru- 
ment of sympathy, by which they maintain great 
power with their remote subjects, and by which 
especially they succeed in replenishing their 
empty coffers; and this is the chief consideration. 
In comparison with this gain what is the life of an 
old man, even though he be the Pope? A priest 
of some eminence said to me during the Conclave 
that every cardinal who escaped election would 
have ‘‘to thank his stars,” as the new Pope was 
almost sure to be a martyr. And so it bids fair to 
turn out, though uot in the way the worthy priest 
would have had me suppose. What is the secret 
of the power of this hierarchy? By what means 
have they got supreme possession of their victim, 
and so quickly reduced him from an independent, 
strong-minded man into a perfectly limp and pli- 
able tool in their hands? Clothed in pontifical 
robes, receiving daily most obsequious homage, 
his hand and foot covered with kisses, lauded as 
the infallible teacher and guide, I doubt whether 
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there lives a greater slave than Leo XIII, And 





so, thus early, has the Court of Rome settled the 
question as to whether there shall be any reform 
within her border. 

‘*Heaping up wrath against the day of wrath” 
is a powerful expression, and it comes into my 
mind as I look on and watch the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Rome. 

There was a day in the year 1848 when the peo- 
ple tore the confessionals out of the churches 
and, after placing them all round the circle of the 
Piazza del Popolo, set fire to them. An innocent 
revenge! There was a day seven centuries earlier 
when Arnold of Brescia hung on the same spot 
roasting over a fire kindled by Pope Adrian IV., 
who thus silenced the tongue that had exposed 
priestly crime and tyranny. 

It was mild revenge indeed to burn wooden con- 
fessionals, and God grant that an excited populace 
may never do anything worse. 

I have been reproached for taking too favorable 
a view of the Roman Catholic Church; but the 
subject always presents itself to my mind in a 
double aspect. There is a side which I condemn, 
hate and oppose; there is a side which calls forth 
my sympathy and love- 
lesser. 


the latter alas! is the 


There is within the Church of Rome a portion 
of the church of Jesus Christ, and that I love; 
there is within it the hypocrisy and pride, the 
damnable cruelty and hard-heartedness which 
Christ rebuked in the scribes and Pharisees; and 
that I hate. 

The month of May is the month dedicated es- 
pecially to the worship of the Virgin, and daily 
sermons are preached in all the parish churches. 
I stepped in one day lately just in time to hear 
the close of the discourse, which was being deliv- 
ered by a man in the prime of life and apparently 
of sufficiént intellectual power. He wound up 
with a story told slowly, in great detail and with 
much earnestness, which I feel disposed to give 
as a specimen of Roman preaching at the pres- 
ent day. 

A poor but pious widow, especially devoted to 
the Blessed Virgin, was struggling to suppors her- 
self and five children. Her want grew so keen 
that one day sue almost despaired, when a neigh- 
bor told her to go to a certain prince living in the 
same city, and she might be sure of effectual help. 
She went, but was not allowed by the servant to 
see his master, who, however, sent her one franc. 
The poor woman was disappointed; but went into 
the nearest church, and kneeling before the altar 
of the Virgin, poured out all hertrouble. While 
so doing, an inward voice bade her go and bestow 
that frane for the benefit of the last soul that 
entered purgatory. She went into the sacristy, 
found a priest preparing himself for the altar and 
presented the france to him as an alms, begging 
him to say his mass for the benefit of the last 
soul having entered purgatory, which he promised 
todo. She remained to listen, and, the mass over, 
went into the street, and the feeling of her poverty 
coming over her began to weep. At a few spaces 
from the church she was stopped by a kind look- 
ing old man who asked her why she wept, and to 
whom she briefly told her distress. 

He drew from his pocket a letter, saying, ‘‘Carry 
this to the gentleman who gave yon a franc this 
morning” and so left her. She tried the prince’s 
door again, and with great difficulty succeeded in 
gaining admittance to his presence. When she 
presented the letter to him he started and turned 
pale. 

‘*Who gave this to you?” he asked. ‘A very 
kind old man,” she replied. ‘‘ What was he like? 
How was he dressed?” The poor woman glancing 
up to the wall pointed toa portrait, saying, ‘‘ There 
he is!” ‘‘Itis my father!” exclaimed the prince, 
tearing open the letter. It read as follows: ** My 
dear son, the poor woman who brings this to you 
is my benefactor. Thanks to her intercession and 
the mass she caused to be said for me this morning 
I am delivered from purgatory, and when you re- 
ceive this shall have already entered the glories of 
paradise.” Of course the prince took charge of 
the family. 

The preacher urged his hearers to be more than 
ever earnest in seeking the help of the Virgin, and 
kneeling down, as did the entire congregation, 
began to repeat ‘‘ Ave Maria,” etc., in which they 
all joined. J. A. 8. 

RomeE, June 1, 1878, 
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HOW THEY SILENCED UNCLE NATE. 


By ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 
Il. 


YOUR months had gone by since the night Uncle 
Nate turned his back upon the Deadville Church 
and had never afterwards been seen there. All the 
brethren had met him in the meantime, and knew by 
his cordial greeting that he held no malice toward them. 
Some would have urged him to come back but for 
Brother Phillips’s displeasure. The Conference Meeting 
went on throughout the summer, but it unmistakably 
grew feebler. Brother Phillips, who led the singing, 
held to the belief that one tune was as good for a hymn 
as another, and so dealt impartially with all; while 
Brother Joslyn, asserting that sll Scripture was profit- 
able, read placidly along in course, and so frequently 
drifted into the genealogies for the evening exercises. 
The motbers in Israel missed Uncle Nate and said boldly 
that they did, but not, of course, in meeting. In harvest 
time their domestic cares increased, and soon they found 
it difficult to attend church. There were a few men 
from a not distant manufactory who used frequently 
to come, but they dropped short off after an evening 
spent in discussing the question who was Melchizedek, 
king of Salem; an evening when they omitted singing 
entirely. In September the basement was excessively 
chilly; yet it scarcely paid to warm and light the upper 
part of the church, when so few came together. 

“*T tell you what it is,” said Brother Phillips, ‘‘ ele- 
rents have been at work in the past that have under- 
mined this here hull church, and now we are sufferin’ 
for it.” 

Everybody assented. There is not a safer enemy to 
bring a railing accusation against than an ‘‘ element.” 
Brother Phillips may have named his ‘* Uncle Nate,” but 
the rest meant nothing in particular. 

‘* We've just got to go back to candidates ; they fetch 
out the people when everything else fails,” said Brother 
P.; and back they went. But the candidates only stayed 
a Sunday each, so that did not help the conference 
meeting after all. At last there came to them a young 
man fresh from city mission work ; an earnest, wide- 
awake Christian, who ‘‘took” with the people, and 
who did not object to the salary. There really was very 
little of it to object to. He preached two Sundays, and 
agreed to remain a year. Each Monday morning he 
was forced to go away ; but the first week in October 
he suddenly appeared 1n the little place Wednesday 
evening, and, alighting down upon Brother Phillips, 
said that he had ‘“‘come for good; and hastened 
especially for the weekly meeting.” While the two 
were talking the bell began to ring, and it was utterly 
useless in that scattered little village to try to spread the 
news of the pastor’s having arrived ahead of time. 
Brother Phillips made an attempt to get away for a few 
seconds to tell the nearest neighbors, but the minister 
promptly restrained him ; moreoyer, he insisted upon 
taking a retired seat, and ‘attending unrecognized their 
usual services.’”’ Brother Phillips quaked and perspired, 
although the room was like a cellar when they entered 
and took possession. By and by Father Powers came, 
deaf, half blind—a blessed old saint, too feeble to take 
any part; then Mr. Yates, as good as gold, but as shy 
as a girl. He never uttered a word in public. Next, 
good Deacon Milier’s wife, who reported the deacon 
laid aside with a bilious attack; the deacon, who always 
prayed most devoutly. Then came five more sisters; 
holy, thoughtful women some of them, whose spiritual 
lives would have been revelations to Brother Phillips, 
but women trained to keep silence. Last of all, little 
Tom Nelson, who said ‘‘ Pa (another deacon) had to go 
over to Haddom Center.” Then the bell stopped ring- 
ing, and no more came. So treacherous is memory that 
Brother P. found himself glancing toward Uncle Nate’s 
pillar with a thought of the prayer, the talk, or the 
psalm always forthcoming. A dusty cobweb wreathed 
the deserted post, and he remembered that Uncle Nate 
was silenced. He read a very long chapter ; he sang at 
(if not in) the same time with the sisters; he prayed ; 
then, to the surprise of these same sisters, he apologized 
elaborately for the small attendance, and said they 
would go home; and waited until they had all gone out. 
He was ashamed, yet not wholly cast down, for he had 
been ‘‘it,” so to speak, and when such a man has that 
consciousness, even of arun out conference-meeting, he 
is sustained. He secretly wondered, as he walked away 
with the minister, that he did not give him a word of 
approval for his faithfulness, ‘‘ when all but him had 
fled;” but no, he questioned him instead about the 
population, the church-goers, the young people ; even 
asked minutely about that settlement of miners and 
factory workers away beyond Uncle Nate’s shop. 
While they talked they walked, without design, in that 
directicn, and came suddenly in the clear autumn night 
on to what seemed a long shed all aglow with light. It 
was both Uncle Nate’s shop and cabin brilliantly 
illuminated, and through the small windows could be 
seen scores of heads in the red light. 





‘‘ What sort of a gathering is here?” asked the min- 
ister. 

‘“*T do not know, I’m sure. Let us see,’ 
Brother Phillips, with still more curiosity. 
around to the end door.” 

Both men stepped, in the starlight, carefully between 
heaps of old iron and cart-wheels, entering quietly the 
rear of the shop. Neither of them had felt how crisp 
was the night air until a grateful warmth met them 
like a greeting, and they saw the whole place glowing 
in the firelight from Uncle Nate’s forge. Between it 
and them, on benches, on chairs, on the floor, were 
perhaps fifty people. Laborers sat at their ease in their 
rough garments; their wives grouped together, with 
their coarse bright shawls pushed back from their un- 
bonneted heads, or used to screen the eyes of their 
babies from the light. A dozen or more young men 
and factory girls were so gravely quiet as to preclude 
the idea that this was a gathering for any purely social 
purpose, in spite of the homely aspect of the people, 
and their careless grouping. The visitors did not, at 
first, see Uncle Nate, who sat on the short door-step 
from the cabin to the shop; but there he was, with his 
earthly treasures close beside him, ‘‘ Wully,” his eyes 
twinkling like stars—his yellow head nodding to each 
friend discovered. The other treasure—one Uncle Nate 
never ventured to bring to conference meeting: his 
dear old fiddle, so mellow and sweet of tone! Brother 
Phillips had barely taken in the picturesque company 
in lights like a Rembrandtish painting, when——up went 
Uncle Nate’s bow, back went his head, and it actually 
flashed upon the horror-stricken elder that the old fel- 
low had backslidden into theatricals or a dancing party. 
He clutched at the young munister’s elbow, but he was 
all absorbed in the rich notes that floated out under the 
first sweep of the blacksmith’s bow, fuller, sweeter, 
and more strong, until ‘‘ Wully,” the small chorister, 
lifted up his voice and clearly chimed in: 

**Come, all ye souls by sin oppress’d, 
Ye weary Wanderers after rest.” 

One verse he sang alone, then Uncle Nate lined it off, 
and the people sang it once, twice, thrice ; then Willy, 
the people, the fiddle and Uncle Nate rolled it out 
together. Everybody sang with the fervent abandon 
that knows no fear of criticism. Brother Phillips let 
go the minister’s elbow, when he saw his breast swell, 
his eyes light up, and his voice increase the volume of 
sound that filled the cabin. When they ceased, Uncle 
Nate kneeled where he stood and prayed, not as he 
talked, like a pious blacksmith, but eloquently, like one 
inspired, and in faultless language. The reason was 
simple : his inner life was steeped in the psalms and the 
gospel ; his deepest heart-cries, his passionate outgoings 
toward divine love and help, ran naturally into words of 
holiest men, making :hem his and all men’s. He pleaded 
with God this night for himself and his friends as he 
would have poured out his words to one standing by the 
glowing forge, and indeed a holy awe took hold upon 
some there ; to others came the sweet knowledge—It is 
good to be here. 

After the prayer they sang again; the weird old bymn, 
‘““Once on the raging seas I rode”—for no modern 
hymn-book had found its way there—and after the 
singing, they looked at Uncle Nate. 

‘* Friends,” said he, while be laid his fiddle tenderly 
one side, and Willy snuggled into a corner with lame 
Jim, ‘‘I don’t want the youngest child you bring with 
you to think I ask you here, week after week, because I 
can make speeches. If I thought that the Lord would 
soon take the conceit out of me, and you’d say I was an 
old bore. I got you here for a different reason. I’ve 
followed you upall the week for it; told the Lord about 
you by name forit; built my fire and tuned my fiddle for 
it; and now you must hear me, or I’ll just have to go out 
where you work and follow you up till you will listen. 
Your father wants you—don’t you know that ? You’re 
every one of you God’s lost children, and all the time the 
home door is standing open for you; but you’ve just set 
your faces the other way and gone plungin’ into the very 
wilderness, I’ve got a message for you! He sends word 
to you: ‘ Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal 
your backslidings.’ He will be very gracious unto thee 
at the voice of thy cry. When he shall hear it, he will 
answer thee. ‘Herein is love; not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us,’ The same Lord over all is rich 
unto all that call upon him. ‘ For whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.’ You want 
safety and you want help, you know you do, the very 
strongest of you. Sin has got a tight grip on the life 
you’re living. Sorrow will foreclose a mortgage on ye 
some of these days, and death has a deed of you and all 
your families. If ever any poor wretches needed a rich 
father and a loving one, we laboring men do. You 
work away like dogs all day; you snatch little times to 
play cards or drink a glass; you scold your wives, and 
buy your babies bread; you look at them glumly and 
think, ‘ when I’m dead and out of it all, they’! take it 
up.’ This is al] you get out of living. You are eating 
husks and feeling cheated, while all the while the God 
of heaven and earth is your great Father, gloriously 
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rich, and longing to get you, by your own free will, 
near erough to him to give you a light heart, a trust 
that can take every worry out of work, a love that will 
make you rich here and happy forever. You don’t 
believe it, and that is why I have to talk it over and 
over. Now, if I was in a mining region and came 
across a child delving away underground, dirty, starved, 
sick, sore, with no hope of ever earning enough to live 
up aboveground, where the sun shone and the flowers 
grew; if right in the midst of my pityin’ him I should 
come to know that he belonged to the biggest-hearted, 
wealthiest father in the whole country, and that every 
day since he was lost that father had been proclaimin’ 
what he’d do for him if he ever got him back—had 
been all the years, night and day, a sendin’ out messen- 
gers, and criers, and servants looking for him—do you 
suppose I could let that child alone till I made him be- 
lieve me ? Could I rest easy while he dug away in the 
dark, and the damp, and the gas, I knowin’ all the time 
of that gold and pearls and music and feastin’—of, best 
of all, that great man’s love kept and keepin’ ready for 
him? Now, God your Father is waitin’ for you. 
Christ, your Elder Brother, has been callin’, callin’ 
lookin’ for you years upon years. Now answer him 
back! Now trust to him to lead you home. Only be- 
lieve your home is with your Father, and then, ‘If 
thou shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey 
his voice, thou and thy childreo, with all thy heart, the 
Lord will have compassion upon thee.’ I don’t tell you 
much about the sins you'll leave behind ; what is the 
use, until you’ve had a glimpse of the new robe and the 
treasures you’re doing without? ‘The little chap of the 
mines wont cling to a smutty frock and Jumps of coal 
after you get him to the light. If you get where the 
Saviour can help you, he’ll deal with your sins.” 

But it would take far toe long to report Uncle Nate’s 
talk; simple, but from his heart, and so touching theirs. 
Ending at Jast, he took again his violin and played, 
while Willy sang as leader : 

“ With deep repentance 1’ll return, 
And seek my Father’s face, 
Unworthy to be called a son 
I'll ask a servant's place.” 

After the hymn there was free asking of questions, 
back and forth; and a directness of speech that amazed 
Brother Phillips. One man asked Uncle Nate why he 
did not tell them ‘‘ about the hell they’d get, if they did 
not return.” 

‘* Because,” said the old man, ‘the very last thing 
I'd do to that child of the mines after I’d told him all 
about the Father’s love and the upper sunlight, and the 
birds and the posies, and the home awaitin’-—the very 
last thing would be to scare him with the horrid explo- 
sions and the awful sufferin’ maybe a comin’ where he 
was ; but if he’d got a sixpence worth of heart in him 
he’d be half up before I got to that.” 

‘*That’s just so,” said another; ‘‘ but I don’t know as 
I'd ’a’ come to hear this other talk. I can stand hot shot, 
or sort of dodge it. Wall, tell us the ‘way home,’ as 
you call it, real short cut.” 

‘* Aye! tell us that,” put in another, and so it went. 
Nobody was wrought up into temporary excitement, or 
professed to have any exceptionally strange exercises of 
mind ; but it seemed a time when, in the Saviour’s 
language, more than one prodigal ‘‘ came to himself,” 
and said soberly, ‘‘ I will arise and go to my Father.” 

There was much direct instruction given,’ several 
short earnest prayers, then every man, woman and child 
arose and sang, ‘‘ Praise God,” etc., and the meeting 
was ended. 

“‘Isn’t this grand ?” whispered the young minister. 
‘““How came you not to know such a rare old soul ? 
Let us go and bid him God speed.” 

‘“*Oh—sh—um—I know him,” stammered Brother 
Phillips. ‘‘ Very eccentric—well meanin’; ab, really 
I can’t stop, for I ought to have been home long ago,” 
and before the surprised minister could detain him, he 
was the other side of a woman with three children, and 
vanished a second after. It would be difficult to tell 
which enjoyed the next half-hour the most—Uncle Nate 
in meeting a warm-hearted wide-awake brother, or the 
minister in finding such an ally. 

And now Brother Phillips, if he was as Charles Lamb 
says of a certain spinster, ‘‘full of asperities,” he was 
also like that same one, ‘‘a steadfast old Christian;” and 
going home he fell to musing upon Ais meeting and Uncle 
Nate’s—his influence and the old blacksmith’s; wiy it 
was that he did not want to bid him God speed. The 
question fastened his feet to the ground, aud he stood 
under the stars and fought out a rough spiritual battle, 
the first in a long time. By and by, instead of going 
home, he turned and went back to the shop, where he 
met Uncle Nate and the minister at the door. 

‘*T do so regret,” began the latter, ‘‘ that our friend 
here does not unite with us in our Conferen—” 

‘*T regret,” began Brother Phillips, with the face of 
one swallowing a bitter pill, in the firm faith that it was 
wholesome for his system—‘‘ I regret that I ever expr—”’ 

‘Hush up!” whispered Uncle Nate, giving him an 
admonishing dig in the ribs; ‘‘ | haveu’t wild a word of 
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that,” then, cordially grasping his hand, he said aloud, 
‘«It is like this, you see: These poor families have got 
into the way of coming here this particular night in a 
sort of rough-and-ready way, when, if asked to a 
church, I doubt if ten of them would go.” 

“«Can’t we arrange matters?” said the minister. ‘‘ We 
want you at our meetings, and I want to come to yours.” 

‘*T can tell you,” said Brother Phillips, (and it may be 
the angels rejoiced over him as if he had been a bigger 
prodigal); ‘‘put your meeting Friday night and let us 
come to it, then you can come back to us on Wednes- 
day; we—we—miss you. When our good minister gets 
the hearts of your folks away from you, you can head 
them al} toward our Conference meeting.” 

They tried it. Uncle Nate talked and sang and 
prayed on Friday in the cabin and prayed and sang 
and talked on Wednesday in the church, The saints 
and tue sinners were, as he declared, ‘‘ all mixed up to- 
gether” for the next three months, then it came to pass 
that the cabin would not hold them, and the Deadville 
church had to. The congregation doubled, the salary 
doubled, the new minister stayed, and that was the way 
they silenced Uncle Nate. 








CLASS-DAY AT HARVARD. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


( YLASS-DAY is the day at Harvard. And when June’s 
/ temper is kindly, when the sun shines and the skies 
smile, it is a very bright and fascinating day indeed. It 
was at its best this year. 

The horse-car for which I waited this morning, bound 
out from the unacademic city to the academic suburb, 
needed no sign of ‘‘ Harvard Square” over its roof to mark 
its destination. There were other signs so plain that one 
could not fail to read them: gentlemen and ladies «ntering 
in very full dress, messengers with huge boxes of flowers, 
colored fellow-citizens in unmistakable dress and with un- 
mistakable hampers, ‘‘ musicianers,” and other items of the 
inevitable precession that all of the morning is filing out 
over the Boston Bridge toward the Cambridge center. On 
Class-Day at Harvard all roads hereabouts seem to lead to 
Cambridge; at least everybody ‘** going West” appears to 
be going thither; and we may find the college precinct as 
it is said you may find Plymouth Church, by following the 
crowd. 

Reaching Harvard Square, which, like other misnamed 
localities, is a triangle rather than a ‘‘square,” I found the 
precinct, early as was the hour, already in possession of 
the forerunners of the gay and festive throng. Carriages 
were drawing up thickly by the curb-stone, the elegantly 
dressed were disembarking from other cars before and 
behind. Seniors, some in a too evident first wearing of 
swallow-tail coat and stove-pipe hat, were hurrying to and 
fro between town and green. The venders of fruit, ice- 
cream and guide-books were putting the finishing touches 
to their special preparations. The gardeners were hanging 
the last of the huge wooden candelabra among the trees 
and stretching ropes for the Chinese lanterns with which at 
night the scene was to be brilliantly lit up. And even so 
soon as this a steady stream of visitors was flowing together 
from all sides into the one avenue leading over to the San- 
ders Theatrum of the Memorial Hall. On its steps were to 
be seen President Eliot and President Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, with their wives, taking with the rest 
of the eager crowd their tickets’ chances for admission 
through the narrow, policeman-guarded door. And here, 
within, at half-past eleven, or a little after, the senior class 
marching in in a body to the sound of music, were given 
the orations and the ode—first exercises of the day. The 
customary poem was omitted, since he who was to have 
given it. the lamented Ernest Waters, died a few weeks 
ago. Thoughts of the missing seemed to give a tinge to 
all that was said; conspicuously so the solemn prayer of 
the venerable and beloved Dr. Peabody. 

And now it is verging toward five o’clock. The ‘‘spreads” 
are over. Guests are beginning to creep out from their 
shady retreats into the cooling quadrangle. The network 
of ropes which stretches overhead from building to build- 
ing and from tree to tree has blossomed out since morn- 
ing into festoons of variegated paper lanterns. On an 
elevated stand in the center an orchestra keeps up a con- 
stant strain of music, and constant streams of promenaders 
are passing and repassing in every direction. The sharp 
white and sober black of the gentlemen’s attire, relieved 
by an occasional bright-hued scarf or hat-ribbon; the 
showy dresses of the ladies—representing every color of 
the rainbow; the dense green of grass and foliage, height- 
ened now and then by a gleam of flowers; and over all the 
liquid luster of the afternoon sunshine; all together make 
up a kaleidoscope of tints which it is quite inspiring to 
look upon. 

Withdrawing from this animated scene, I have made my 
way toaretired lesser quadrangle, walled in for the oc- 
casion with amphitheatrical seats for perhaps a couple of 
thousand people. Around the trunk of a stately elm which 
rises in the center are hanging, high up above the ground, 
encircling wreaths of bouquets, which presently are to be 
the objects of a students’ scramble. A procession of peo- 
ple is slowly filing in and filling up the seats. They are 
gradually compacted into a bank of beauty. Here in the 
corners are gathered clusters of juniors and sophomores, 
to participate in the festivities ‘‘ around the tree.” 

It is quarter past five, and the seniors have started on 
their preliminary march around the yard, cheering its 
chief features as they go. And here at last they come, 
two by two, their ‘‘full dress” of the morning laid aside 





for a more indiscriminate garb, and greeted as they enter 
by the waiting classes with the Harvard ‘‘ Rah! rah! rah!” 
First comes a song by the seniors. Then the three classes 
form concentric rings, one within the other, and revolve 
around the tree hand in hand. Then comes a rough-and- 
tumble scramble for the bouquets, more cheering, and the 
crowd disperses. 

Now for “teas,” an adjunct of the ‘‘ spreads,’’ a new fea- 
ture this year; more promenading through the yard; more 
receptions in the rooms; and through the evening dancing 
in Memorial Hall. The square without is crowded with 
vehicles of every description. The yard is ‘roped in” for 
the rest of the day. And the brilliant pageant will fade 
away as the night draws on, and finally disappear. 

Boston, June 21. ELLERY. 

COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 

—Wesleyan University sends out this vear 31 graduates, 
18 of whom are Methodists. 

—Tuesday, June 25, is Class-day at Yale. Commence- 
ment exercises will be held on the 27th. 

—Geo. William Curtis delivered a scholarly address at 
the Commencement of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
June 19th. 

—At Yale, June 21, six members of the Senior Class com- 
peted for the DeForest prize medal, which was won by 
Louis Hood, of Newark. 

—Madison University, located at Hamilton, N. Y., cele- 
brated its Commencement June 20. The graduating class 
numbered fourteen. Mr. Henry Denison Baldwin, of 
Pitcher, N. Y., delivered the Salutatory, and Mr. Benja- 
min 8. Terry the Valedictory. 

—Among the graduates of the New York University who 
have taken literature as a profession are Professor Robert 
R. Crosby, Cornelius Mathews, Jedediah V. Huntington, 
Richard Grant White, Thomas Picton, Eugene Lawrence, 
David 8S. Crosby and Benj. V. and Austin Abbott. 

—Tufts College, Boston, held its Commencement June 
19. The Degree of B. A. was conferred upon eight grad- 
uates; that of Ph. B. on five; of B. D. on seven; and of 
A. M. on eight. President Capen had delivered the Bac- 
calaureate address on the Sunday evening previous. 

—Class-day at Trinity College had a peculiar in- 
terest this year, from the fact that it was the last time 
that the exercises would be celebrated on the old campus. 
Trinity’s new buildings are a conspicuous {object on the 
line of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Rail Road. 

—Dr. Howard Crosby is the fourth chancellor of the New 
York University since its establishment in 1836. His pre- 
decessors were the Rev. Dr. Mathews, pastor of the 
Garden St. (now Exchange Place) Dutch Church; Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, at one time United States Senator; 
and Dr. Isaac Ferris. 

—Cornell closed its academic year June 21st with the 
usual Commencement speeches and the delivery of prizes. 
The large number of the essays and theses, being of a tech- 
nical character, were not read. The orations opening and 
closing the exercises were respectively delivered by Eugene 
Cary, of Dunkirk, and Charles Wilberforce Ames, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

—With the Commencement held June 5th, the Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Oregon, completed its 24th year. 
During all of this period the President, Rev. 8. H. Marsh, 
D.D., has been identified with its history, and the second 
Professor, the Rev. Horace Lyman, nearly as long. The 
latter has been granted leave of absence for a year, and 
leaves his son, Wm. D. Lyman, a last year’s graduate of 
Williams, in his place. The University has sent out this 
year a larger number of graduates than any previous year 
in its history, and has more students in the preparatory 
and collegiate departments than ever before. 

—At the Commencement of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, June 19th, the honorary degree of M. A. was con- 
ferred upon George F. Hoar, of Worcester, and Benjamin 
I. Wheeler, of Providence; that of LL. D. upon ex-Governor 
S. G. Arnold and Alex L. Nolley, of Louisiana; and that 
of D.D. upon Adoniram J. Gordon, of Boston, and Charles 
Stanford, of London. The donation was announced by 
Wm. F. Sayles of $50,000, to erect an edifice in memory of 
his son, who died two years ago while a student in this 
university. The Class of 73 also contributes $500, the 
interest of which is to be given as a prize for the best essay 
from each Senior Class. 

—That venerable institution, Rutgers College, held its 
108th annual commencement at New Brunswick, N. J., 
June 19th. The President of the college, Rev. William H. 
Campbell, presided. Louis Bevier, Jr., delivered the Latin 
salutatory and Robert W. Prentiss the English salutatory. 
Degrees were conferred on twenty-five members of the 
Senior Class in the academic course and seven in the scien- 
tific course. The honorary degree of D. D. was con- 
ferred upon Rev. Henry N. Cobb, of Millbrook, N. Y., one 
of the oldest graduates of Rutgers; John H. Oeter, of this 
city ; Jacob Chamberlain, India, and George Swain, Allen- 
town, N. Y. The orations of John Vanderpool on 
‘* Goethe” and J. H. McLean on *‘ Communism” were espe- 
cially deserving of praise. 

—The Episcopal Theological School of Massachusetts, 
located at Cambridge, under the shadow of Harvard Col- 
lege, and provided with one of the most attractive academ- 
ic habitations to be found anywhere in the country, held 
its Commencement last week, graduating a good class, if 
not a large one, and closing a remarkably prosperous year 
with rising hopes for the future. Bishop Huntington, of 
Central New York, preached the ordination sermon, and a 
noble one it was, on the office and work of the Chrisiian 
ministry. In intellectual and spiritual power it belonged 
to the order of pulpit discourses that are seldom heard. 
The Dean of this Seminary is the Rev. Dr. G. B. Gray, an 





alumnus of the New York University. A full complement 
of students is expected next year. 

—Seton Hall, the R. C. College and Seminary at South 
Orange, N. J., held its 22d commencement June 19th. The 
institution receives its name from Ann Elizabeth Seton— 
the aunt of Archbishop Bayley, its founder—who estab- 
lished the Sisters of Charity in this country at the beginning 
of the present century. Since its incorporation the college 
has graduated over 100 students and the seminary as many 
as fifty priests. In view of the hard times a reduction of 
$130.00 has been made on the yearly charge for tuition. 
Among those who took part in the commencement exer- 
cises were Bishop Corrigan, of the Diocese of Newark, ex- 
President of the college; Rev. James H. Corrigan, Presi- 
dent; Father Gockeln, President of St. John’s College‘ 
Fordham; Rev. Mr. Kearney, of the New York Cathedral, 
and others of the R. C. clergy. The graduates numbered 
13, the valedictorian being Mr. Isaac P. Caldwell, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

—Princeton celebrated its Commencement on the 19th 
and 20th inst. with great enthusiasm, though saddened in 
part by the decease of Dr. Hodge. At the exercises on 
the 20th Dr. McCosh presided and the crations of the 
graduating class were heard, the Latin salutatory being de- 
livered by Albert D. Anderson, New Jersey; the English 
salutatory by Geo. W. Kretsinger, California; and the 
valedictory by David Stewart, of Maryland, on the topic, 
“Ts Life Worth Living?’ The degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred upon General William T. Sherman, the degree of 
D. D. upon Rev. Theodore Byington, of Syria; Rev. 
Alfred Yeomans, Class of 1852, and Rev. E. T. Mix, of 
Orange, N. J., and the degree of Ph. D. upon A. R. Leeds, 
of the Stevens Institute, Hoboken, At the alumni dinner 
Gov. McClellan responded to the toast, ‘‘ The State of New 
Jersey:” Mr. Chauncey M. Depew to the toast, ‘‘Our 
Sister Colleges,” and the Rev. James M. Ludlow, D. D., to 
the toast, ‘‘ Our Alma Mater.” 

-The feature of the Commencement exercises at Prince- 
ton was the admirable address of General Sherman upon 
the life of the late Professor Joseph Henry, once a mem- 
ber of the College Faculty. We quote a word or two from 
the General’s eulogy: 

e « *A man of gentle demeanor, utterly unostentatious 
and free from arrogance of wisdom, the very type of man 
which you should ever hold up to your students as an ex- 
ample of what industry and patient research may accomplish. 
Of all men he seemed most inspired with the feeling, 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ He knew that all science ema- 
nates from the Creator, and is governed by universal and 
unchangeable law, and that man is freely invited to seek and 
discover.”’ 

Here, too, is a valuable thought, as coming from General 
Sherman, about freedom of religious belief: 

“That religion which checks human knowledge, and, by 
torturing the meaning of words, attempts to circumscribe 
it by artificial metes and bounds, is not divine but is mere 
priestcraft. It is of the earth, earthy—a very tyrant—and 
emanates from the baser part of human nature. The 
God who made the spheres and balanced them in space isa 
great God. Heinvites man to penetrate his mysteries and 
laws as far as his limited intellect can reach, but wisely 
makes each step in the progress of development so difficult 
that new knowledge shall not come by chance, but only as 
the result of patient toil and labor to which all men are 
doomed.” 

—The Commencement of the University of the City of 
New York was held June 20th, Chancellor Crosby presid- 
ing. The Greek salutatory was by Albert Warren Ferris, 
New York, the English salutatory by Theodore K. Satterlee, 
New York; and the Valedictory by Louis Claude Whiton, 
Jersey City. The first Eucleian prize in English composition 
was awarded to Maximilian T. Rosenberg and the second 
to George Carmer Wetmore, Jr. It was announced that 
the university would be represented in the next inter- 
collegiate contest by George C. Wetmore, Jr., in Greek; 
M. T. Rosenberg in Latin; John Augustus McCall in ora- 
tory, and Lispenard Cooper in mathematics. Honorary 
degrees were conferred as follows: LL.D., 8. Oakley Van- 
derpoel, M.D., and Professor David R. Jacques; D.D., Rev. 
Amasa 8. Freeman, Haverstraw, N. Y.; Rev. Luther W. 
Peck, Honesdale, Pa., and Rev. Wilson Phraner, Sing Sing, 
N. Y.; Ph.D., Abram 8. Isaacs, New York; N. A., T. Addi- 
son Richards, New York, and M. D., Edward T. Berming- 
ham, of New York. 

—At the meeting of the Alumni Association of the New 
York University, an address was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Zabriskie on ‘‘College Life: Its Potency and Promise,” 
in which he contradicted the notion that the men of best 
standing in college are not the men in best standing in after 
life. Here are some of his facts: 

“Of the Alumni of Harvard who have obtained renown, 
four-fifths ranked in the first quarter of their class; in other 
words, the first twenty have usually furnished more men of 
distinction than the lower eighty in any hundred of college 
graduates. Presidents Woolsey, Walker, Hill, Felton, Porter, 
Eliot, Seelye, and Barnard were honor men. Professors 
Pierce, Bowen, Dana, Tyler, and Leonard Bacon were none 
of them lower than fourth in their classes. Bancroft, Pres- 
cott, Motley, Palfrey, Longfellow, Edward Everett, and Wil- 
liam M. Evarts were all of high rank, some of them leading 
their class. Daniel Webster was second in the Class of 1801 at 
Dartmouth, and Rufus Choate is one of those who in a bun 
dred years have graduated at their college with a perfect 
mark.” 

Dr. Zabriskie’s plea for an aristocracy of culture is also 
well worth quoting: 

“ We want a culcured class; men and women in whom the 
processes of civilization bave done their perfect work in ca- 
pacity to think, in felicity of expression, in breadth and 
accuracy of knowledge, in fineness of manners. in the sense 
of beauty, in the art of living, in wisdom alike to use or dis- 
pense with riches. It is not enough to have specimens of 
such among our people. We must multiply them so that 
they shall cease to be phenomena and become a recognized 
and familiar element in common life.” 
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THE BIRTH OF CHRIST THE LORD. 
July 7.—Luke ii., 8-20. 

“For unto you is born this day a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord.”’—LuKg ii., 11. 

{In writing the lessons on Luke I naturally make large use 
of my own commentary on this Gospel: and shall often quote 
from it, either verbally or in substance. I make this general 
statement here to avoid the appearance of plagiarizing from 
my own work. The best commentary on this Gospel is that 
of Godet, which bas been published in English; Scribners 
import it. Meyer’s commentary on Luke has not yet been 
published in English. There are no other single commenta- 
ries on it that are of especial value.—L. A.J 

T would be superfluous to attempt to tell the oft told 

tale of Christ’s birth as narrated by Luke. It is 
safe to assume that every teacher, if not every scholar, 
is familiar with the narrative. But it raises some ques- 
tions that need to be answered; and it suggests some 
lessons that it may be well to note. 

The Gospel of the Infancy. There are two accounts, 
and only two xccounts, of the birth and early childhood 
of Christ. Mark makes no mention of either; nor does 
John. The latter's omission is not, however, singular, 
since he rarely repeats anything that is narrated by any 
of the other evangelists, having probably their narra- 
tives before him when he wrote his own, and writing 
to supply omissions in them. But it is noticeable that 
while the two accounts of Matthew and Luke are not 
inconsistent they are entirely different. The probable 
order is as follows: Mary and Joseph go up to Bethle- 
hem together, where the birth of Jesus is announced by 
the angels to the shepherds (Luke ii., 8-20); the child is 
presented in the temple (21-28); after a journey of 
several months the Magi make their appearance, the 
child having been meanwhile removed to a house (Matt. 
ii., 1-12). The flight into Egypt follows, and the two 
accounts come together again in the return of Joseph 
and Mary to Nazareth (Matt. ii., 23; Luke ii., 39, 40). 

The Date of the Birth. Both the year and the season 
of the year are involved in uncertainty. Herod died 
iu the year of Rome 750, ¢. e., B. c. 4. Jesus was cer- 
tainly born during the lifetime of Herod, and therefore 
probably about B. c. 4-6. If we could be sure of the 
year of Christ’s birth, Luke i., 5, would approximately 
fix the season. The temple was destroyed Aug. 4; and 
according to the Talmud the fourth course of the priest- 
hood was on duty then. . The course of Abia was the 
eighteenth, and would have been on duty at the time of 
the announcement made to Jobn. Thus it is estimated 
that, provided the announcement to Zacharias was made 
B. c. 3, he was probably on duty April 17-23 and Oct. 
3-9. John the Baptist would bave been born nine 
months after the scene im the temple and Jesus six 
months later (Luke i., 36), which would fix his proba- 
ble birth in January or July. 

The Ministry of Angels. Some doubt has been cast on 
what has been well called the gospel of the infancy be- 
cause of the appearance of angels which characterizes it. 
But these appearances are accordant with the general 
teaching of the Bible, which represents the angels as 
messengers, doing God’s will and constantly environing 
his people, though generally unknown to them. See 
Heb, i., 7, 14; Psalm Ixviii., 17; 2 Kings vi., 17; 
Gen, xviii., 2; xix., 1; xxii., 11-18; xxviii., 12; xxxii., 
1-24. 

The Appearance, The angel probably appeared in 
human form upon the earth with his message; at least 
this was seemingly the general form in which angels 
appeared to the Old Testament saints (see references 
above). Then the glory appeared inthe heavens. This 
I believe to have been the Shekinah, which was the 
symbol of the deity in the Old Testament. It appeared 
to Moses in the burning bus; led Israel through the 
wilderness; rested on Mt. Sinai; filled the tabernacle on 
its completion; and in New Testament history appeared 
at the Transfiguration and the Ascension, and finally 
will appear again at Christ’s second coming. See 
Exod. ifi., 2; xiii., 21, 22; xix., 9, 18; xl., 84, 35; 
Num, xiv., 10, etc.; Matt. xvii., 5; Acts i., 9; Rev. i., 
7; xiv., 14. 

The Meaning of the Message. There is some doubt as 
to the proper rendition of the angel’s message. Some 
scholars translate it, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest; 
peace on earth among men of good will,” ¢. ¢., of God’s 
good pleasure, or his elect. The other and ordinary 
translation seems to me more accordact with the 
spirit of the Gospel, and equally accordant with the 
best critical scholarship. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


The angel who announces the glad tidings to the 
shepherds is the first evangelist; his is a type of what 
gospel preaching, ¢. e., the proclamation of the gospel to 
the ignorant avd the sinful, should be. 

1. His message is good news; the gospel is not a 
threat, nor a law, but the news of salvation to those 
who have broken the law, and are therefore under the 
threatening of their own conscience, 











2. To all the people. To all, not merely to an elect 
few; to all classes, not merely to the intelligent or refined 
or theologically educated. 

3. The cause of this joy proclaimed is the Advent of 
the Christ, 7. ¢., the Messiah, the Anointed One, the 
great high priest who makes atonement for the past sins 
of his people; a Saviour, called Jesus because he saves 
his people not merely from the penalty of past trans- 
gression but from tbeir sins themselves, giving the vic- 
tory over them—Matt. i., 21; Rom. viii., 87; the Lord, 
kiog of heaven and earth, who will himself reign, and 
will make all who accept him to be like him—kings and 
p iests to God. 

4. The attestation of his divinity. ‘‘ And this shall 
be a sign unto you: ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” The evi- 
dence of his divinity is his love; the fact that he is 
placed under all the limitation of humanity, the swad- 
dling clothes in which we all are wrapped from our in- 
fancy, and is cradled in a manger, being brought into 
the humiliations of poverty, ignorance, sorrow and 
death. See Phil. ii., 5-8. 

Notice also: 

5. The first effect of any approach of the divine mes- 
sage is always to produce fear in the human heart (ver. 
9); and the message of the gospel to the frightened heart 
is always the same, ‘‘ Fear not” (ver. 10). See Matt. 
xiv., 26-27; Mark xvi., 6. 

6. The convert becomes at once a preacher to others. 
The shepherds go with haste first to make proof of the 
truth of the message by seeing this Christ for themselves 
(ver. 15) and then to announce to others the word that 
they have heard about him. Ver. 17. 

7. The shepherds publish. Mary ponders. The medi- 
tative and the active temperament both have a place in 
the Church of Christ. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


IN THIS WAY. 


The wonderful, the precious, but the old, old story! 
They know it by heart. How make it new tothem? In 
this way: 

1. Realize your opportunity. This isa beginning. You 
are introducing the Saviour. For six months you will 
speak of him. Begin rightly. 

2. Lay the foundation in your own heart-experience. 
To you, as to the shepherds, come the heavenly tidings. 
Go look upon the infant. What is he to you? Then, like 
the shepherds, return, glorifying and praising God for the 
things that you have seen and heard. Take the thought 
of the Babe of Bethlehem into your household cares, your 
business perplexities, your newspaper reading, your 
amusements and leisure, the wakeful hours of the night. 
Face the world and ask it, ‘‘ What trace here of the touch 
of those hands?’ Ask your heart, ‘‘ What has that Infant 
of the manger wrought here?’ Carry the image of the 
Child all the week where you carry the thoughts of your 
dearest. Before many days it will have meaning to you. 





Hooks and Authors. 
During the past four months the following 


writers have contributed editorially to this 

department of the Christian Union: 

J. H. Seelye, D.D., Pres. Amherst College. 

J. W. Andrews, D.D., Pres, Marietta College. 

Geo. P. Fisher, D.D., Prof. Yale College. 

S. W. Williams, LL.D., Prof. Yale College. 

Howard Crosby, D.D., Chancellor N.Y. Uni- 
versity. 

James M. Ludlow, D.D. 

Edward Eggleston, D.D. 

Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 

Rev. Thos. R. Slicer. 

Rev. Chas. M. Tyler. 

Rev. Edward Abbott. 

Geo. P. Quackenbos, LL.D. 

Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. 

John Habberton. 

Prof. Maria Mitchell, 

Jacob Chamberlain, M.D. 


THE GREEK LEXICON.' 

N»upoleon Landais some years ago issued his large 
French Lexicon under the bigh-sounding title ‘‘ D:ction- 
ary of French Dictionaries.” Goold Brown styled the 
great work to which he devoted twenty-seven years 
‘‘The Grammar of English Grammars.” With a 
modesty in agreeable contrast with the seeming self 
complacency that dictated these titles, Messrs. Liddell 
and Scott call the sixth edition of their valuable work 
‘““4 Greek-English Lexicon.” We have taken the 








‘A Greek-English Lericon. Compiled by Henry George 
Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Robert Scott, D.D., 
Dean of Rochester. Sixth Edition, Revised ani Augmented. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1878, 





liberty of substituting for @ the definite article; for 
certainly there is no work in this field, we had almost 
said in the whole field of lexicography, that can justly 
be called its peer. 

As regards the compilation of grammars and diction- 
aries, a dead language presents manifest advantages 
over a living one. Its forms are settled; its words are 
fixed in number, spelling, and pronunciation; their 
significations cannot be altered. There are no phonetic 
reformers to embarrass us in matters orthographical; 
no changing fashions to set our ears agog with new- 
fangled accentuations; no newspapers or stump-speakers 
to disturb our conservative equanimity with question- 
able additions to the vocabulary. In a living language, 
on the contrary, there is incessant change. What is 
correct to-day is obsolete to-morrow; words are coined 
with apalling fecundity; and the lexicographer finds 
himself somewhat in the plight of the slow barber 
that the Roman epigrammatist tells of, who, by the time 
he had finished shaving the last half of a customer’s 
face, found the first half again overgrown with beard, 
and ready for reshaving. The Grimms’ German 
Dictionary is a case in point; it is far from finished, 
yet during the twenty-five years that nave elapsed since 
its commencement such additions and changes have 
modified the language that the earlier parts already 
need rewriting. 

With Greek it is not so. There is the language as it 
has lain for centuries in the books of five hundred and 
fifty authors, from Homer (900 B c.) to Gaza of Thes- 
salonica (1430 A.p.) It is no Proteus that is to be 
painted, but a finished form, perfect and immovable in 
every limb and feature. Here, then, in making a dic- 
tionary there is a definite amount of work to be done; 
and as one man can take it up where another leaves off, 
and each build on his predecessor’s labors, we may hope 
at last to have a complete superstructure. 

And such, it seems to us, is the work under review. 
Passow’s Lexicon, which was the basis of the original 
edition (published in 1843), was itself founded on Schneid- 
er’s, and Schneider had in turn drawn freely on the 
older lexicons from Stephen’s Thesaurus down. On 
Passow’s work tbe Oxford scholars, Liddell and Scott, 
grafted the results of their researches. Their second 
edition (1845) was reproduced in this country by the 
Messrs. Harper, with important additions and correc- 
tions by Prof. Drisler, of Columbia College (1846); 
their third, fourth and fifth editions, particularly the 
last, were carefully revised and augmented by them- 
selves; and now the work culminates in this sixth edi- 
tion, one-eighth larger than its predecessor—a magnifi- 
cent quarto of 1,865 pages. It contains, besides other 
additions, all the useful material that the learned editors 
could glean from the excellent ‘‘ Greek-German Lexicon” 
of Rost and Palm, and may be said to combine the best 
results of German, English and American scholarship. 
Possibly there may be room for further improvement in 
future editions, but we admit we hardly see where it 
can come in. 

Among the features which distinguish the present 
edition, apart from the addition of many new significa- 
tions and the careful verification of references, we note 
three of peculiar value: 1. The particles, those appar- 
ently insignificant but really formidable stumbling- 
blocks that lie on the threshold of Greek construction, 
are treated at greater length than before, and with an 
explicitness which the student will appreciate. 2. The 
irregular and defective verbs are handled more fully 
and satisfactorily, the tense-forms in the various dialects 
being given with authorities and references; the com- 
pilers acknowledge their obligations to Veitch in this 
department. 3. The importance of Comparative Phil- 
ology, that fascinating science which has made such 
strides within the last quarter-century, is fully recog- 
nized. At the end of different articles, where they 
belong, 1s presented a chain of allied roots in Sanscrit, 
Zend, Gothic, Old High German, Lithuanian, and other 
Indo-European tongues, with references to Curtius’s 
standard treatise on Greek Etymology, which has been 
mainly followed in this line of research. This part of 
the work has, indeed, been entirely recast to keep pace 
with recent philological advances. See articles uyvns, 
owx0S, Ivuyarns, Bots, .dwp, as specimens of the 
treatment referred to. 

The prime vecessities of a lexicon like this are com- 
pleteness, correctness and convenience for reference. 
On the first'two points the dictionary before us, as far 
as we have been able to examine it in connection with 
test words, seems to be invulnerable to criticism; nor as 
regards convenience does it Jeave anything to he de- 
sired. The proper names are inserted alphabetically 
with the other words; the roots are made to stand out 
in capital letters; blank spaces are left im the lines to in- 
form the eye when a new signification or usage is 
reached; and, above all, the different significations are 
consistently and philosophically developed, and so ar- 
ranged that each article is really a history of the word 
to which it relates. The Greek type is a macvel of dis- 
tinctness, and we may pronounce the work jn all re- 
spects a model dictionary. 
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CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN.' 

The world has had many sad illustrations of how 
- women may be ruined, both in art and morals, when 
they drift upon the dramatic stage through the unrea- 
soning enthusiasm which generally indicates weak- 
ness instead of force; but what the stage may do for 
true womanly character, and how it may itself be 
benefited by such a person upon its boards, is rarely 
made known for the sad reason that the opportunities 
are few. The story of Miss Cushman’s life becomes, 
therefore, of interest which is peculiar and almost 
unique. Here was a woman who lacked almost every 
ordinary inducement to go upon the stage. She came 
of excellent Puritan stock, her character was irreproach- 
able, she had no insane fancy for portraying unhealthful 
moods of amatory passion, nor had she even the ordi- 
nary girlish greed for admiration, She adopted her pro- 
fession at a day when even the possession of an elegant 
wardrobe could not atone for poor acting, and when the 
salaries of ‘‘ leading ladies’ were not out of proportion 
with those of able shop-women, yet she made and re- 
tained a high histrionic reputation. The cause of her 
success may be easily found in the readable sketch 
which Miss Stebbins has prepared. 

The first of these seems to have been that Miss Cush- 
man became an actress with the intention of earning an 
honest livelihood. Beginning her public career as a 
singer, she soon found her voice unequal to the demands 
made upon it. Some one suggested that her abilities 
were dramatic rather than musical, and so, like the 
practical Yankee that she was, she studied for the stage. 
Of romantic episodes, such as stage-struck maidens 
imagine, this period of Miss Cushman’s life was entirely 
destitute, but it was full of earnest work. She studied 
as a would-be mechanic or artisan would have studied, 
knowing that mere impulse, no matter how useful in its 
proper place, could be no acceptable substitute for hon- 
est acquirement. If she sought newspaper puffs, the 
knowledge thereof escaped her biographer and the press 
of her day, And she strove only for the top of her pro- 
fession—that position which, in her calling as in all 
others, is the only one which is roomy and profitable. 
When she made her earlier appearances it was impos- 
sible that there should not bave been crudities in her 
performance, but the grand persistency, energy, and all 
else that went to distinguish her from the feeble essayist 
at mimetics, marked her at once as a woman of extraor- 
dinary promise. That promise she never failed to ful- 
fill, as she did all others that she made. Although 
never a perfect actress, she was always genuine in her 
personations, and she always improved them, Never 
did she hold to nature a mirror with a flaw in it; per- 
haps because, unlike most members of her profession, 
she objected to personating characters—dearly beloved 
of acertain class of managers—whose distortions were 
unnatural. 

To try to present such a character in its noble entire- 
ty, however, is beyond the province of the reviewer, so 
the reader 1s referred to Miss Stebbins’s work for the 
facts of a life which, however much objection may be 
urged against its chosen pathways, was one full of in- 
structiveness. Like a sensible biographer, Miss Steb- 
bins allows her heroine to tell her own stery, and 
though diaries and letters give but fragments of in- 
formation the thoughtful reader cannot! fail to construct 
these into a fine harmo.y. 


That valuable work of W. R. Alger, ‘“‘A Critical History 
of the Doctrine of a Future Life,” asserts its importance to 
students by appearing now in a new edition—the tenth. 
Amid the many inconsiderate and superficial essays upon 
the soul’s destiny it stands as an authority as history, 
and worthy of careful attention as a discussion. Its value 
is enhanced in this edition by the six new chapters, which 
are supplementary to the main treatise. Ezra Abbot, 
Librarian of Harvard University, furnishes an appendix 
in which the literature of the subject is given in a catalogue 
of nearly five thousand works. Let those take warning 
who think they can exhaust the question of the future 
state in a sermon or two. (W. J. Widdleton.) 

James Freeman Clarke is one of the few liberals whose 
work has enrolled a large number of devout souls outside 
its denominational sphere. His last volume will not only 
find a ready reception in New England and among Unita- 
rians but will interest a larger public, not of religious 
readers only but also the simply literary. ‘‘ The Memorial 
and Biographical Sketches ” cover a wide range of names. 
Many of them are the personal friends of the author, some 
of them are friends of us all. We confess to a slight feel- 
ing, as though this picture were a little “‘ out of drawing,” 
when we find the name of Rousseau not far from that of 
good Dr. Howe; though perhaps, after all, it is well to 
have a contrast, and certainly this is furnished by the 
child of the French infidel in the Foundling Hospital, and 
the blind eyes turned toward their benevolent teacher in 
the asylum of Dr. Howe. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 

‘“‘His Inheritance,” by Adeline Trafton, is one of the 
best American stories that has appeared of late years. 
The mise en scéne begins with garrison life in the far West 
in the days when Congress did not meddle with our little 
1 Charlotte Cushman. Her Letters, and Memories of Her 
Life. By Her Friend, Emma Stebbins. Houghton, Osgood & 
Co, 





army, and before the P. R. R. had penetrated the wilder- 
ness. It ends in an aristocratic eastern suburb, and some 
of the characteristics of social life in both places are 
touched off with no sparing hand. Miss Trafton has 
studied life and character with an observant and appre- 
ciative eye. She can detect and describe the faults and 
foibles of her own as well as those of the opposite sex, and 
at the same time she does not fail to recognize their re 
spective virtues. It has often been remarked of Thackeray 
and Dickens that almost none of their characters com 
mand general respect. With very few exceptions they 
are either weak or wicked. While Miss Trafton’s ‘ per 
sons” are not without their follies and their faults, a fair 
proportion of them, of both sexes and of all social grades, 
are possessed of the troblest qualities. In short, human na- 
ture, as it is encountered in real life, is depicted with ex- 
ceptional power and truthfulness. The conclusion is, 
perhaps, unjustifiably sad for a book written to amuse, 
and the attempt in the two last pages to give the tale a 
happy termination is a deplorable failure. The story 
might not inappropriately have ended with chapter 
XXXIV, but it ought pcsitively to have been cut short 
without the introduction of the ball-scene in Paris. Other- 
wise it is deserving of high commendation, and can have 
few rivals among the novels of the season. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard.) 

For some unexplained reason the publication of Mr. W. 
H. Russell’s notes on the Prince of Wales’s tour in India 
has been delayed until now, more than two years after its 
first appearance in the London ‘‘ Times.” The volume is 
from the press of R. Worthington, eccentrically illustrated 
by Sidney P. Hall, and giving what may be regarded as 
the only officially authorized account of the most remark- 
able journey ever undertaken for pleasure and politics. 
Mr. Russell—he is by right an LL.D., but as he ignores 
his doctorate in the book before us we respect his preju- 
dice—was attached to the Prince’s suite as an ‘‘ Honorary 
Secretary.” He is very properly regarded as outranking, 
by virtue of seniority, all newspaper correspondents of the 
present day, for he first won a reputation before Sebasto- 
pol, increased it during the Indian Mutiny and in the early 
days of our own civil war, and still holds a pen as vigor- 
ous and graphic as ever. In reading his entertaining 
diary, the most profound sentiment whereof we are aware 
is one of commiseration for the prince. It would seem 
that life must indeed be a burden to a person so perpetu- 
ally assailed by addresses, receptions, ovations, salutes, 
fireworks and so on, each requiring a change of uniform, 
and each, in its way, of more or less political importance. 
He seems, however, to have borne his fatigues of various 
kinds better than some members of his suite, for his health 
was excellent throughout the trip, and the staff physician 
was hardly required to give him a moment's anxious at- 
tention. Mr. Russell’s descriptions of gala-life in India are 
vivid and picturesque, and to American readers his ac- 
counts of the degree of perfection to which the pomp and 
circumstance that surround royalty can be carried are 
especially provocative of wonder. The closing chapters, 
devoted to hunting scenes at the base of the Hyméa- 
liyas, are particularly well done and interesting to readers 
of sportsmanlike instincts. We notice Mr. Russell does 
not hesitate repeatedly to use aggravate in the sense of 
exasperate, so we suppose that meaning must be ad- 
mitted as legitimate. Indeed, it is so recognized in Storn- 
munth’s excellent dictionary. ‘‘Reliable’’ the author 
puts in quotation marks, but refers to as a rather com- 
mendable Americanism. All readers for whom travels in 
foreign lands have any interest will find much to entertain 
and instruct in this narrative of the prince’s tour. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Miss Alcott is said to be a sufferer from overwork. 

—Miss Jay, a sister of Robert Buchanan, is the author 
of the novels, ‘‘ The Queen of Connaught” and ‘‘ The Dark 
Colleen.” 

—Jules Verne is yachting off Portugal and in the Med- 
iterranean, in search, doubtless, of suggestions for new 
romances. 

—Did Charles Reade write ‘‘The Wreck of the Gros- 
venor,” on the whole the most remarkable work of fiction 
of the present season? 

—It was a very pleasing circumstance that so many of 
the selections read at Mr. Bryant’s burial should have been 
from his own writings. 

—Prince Leopold, Queen Victoria’s youngest son, has 
written a book on the polarization of light, which will be 
published some time the present year. 

—Mr. Longfellow is wanted at St. Louis in July to aid 
with his verse in celebrating the 205th anniversary of the 
exploration of the Mississippi by Fathers Marquette and 
Joliet. 

—Mr. Browning has a son old enough and clever enough 
to have contributed a picture to the Academy this season, 
and to have sold it for $1,500. Whereat the father’s heart 
is glad. 

—Everybody who visits the site of Thoreau’s hut on 
Walden Pond, at Concord, Mass., throws a stone on it, 
they say, and quite a monument is slowly rising to mark 
the interesting spot. 

—Thurlow Weed, of this city, L. H. Redfield and V. W. 
Smith, of Syracuse, Chauncey Morse, of Detroit, and 
Oram Follett, of Sandusky, O., were all active journalists 
in this State fifty years or more ago. 

—Mr. Stanley’s new book, descriptive of his explorations 
in Africa, is now ready in London, in two large volumes, 
with about 150 illustrations from photographs and sketches. 
A supplementary volume will appear in the autumn. The 
Harpers will republish the work in this country. 

—Messrs. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, of New York, an- 
nounce a ‘Biographical Memoir of William Cullen 


Bryant,” from the pen of his intimate friend, Gen. James 
Grant Wilson. This will be incorporated in a ‘‘ Memorial 
Edition” of Mr. Bryant’s well-known “ Library of Poetry 
and Song,” of which nearly 100,000 copies have heretofore 
been sold 

Mr. Bryant’s last published poem was a tribute to 
Washington in the ‘Sunday School Times,” closing with 
this stanza: 

* Thus, ‘mid the wreck of thrones, shall live, 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero’s fame: 
And years succeeding years shall give 
Increase of honors to his name.’ 

‘Macleod of Dare,” to which in the July number 
almost every systematic reader of ‘‘ Harpers” will be apt 
to turn first, seems to be approaching its end, and the end 
promises to be a happy one. Mr. Black has hardly done 
any more graceful writing or drawn any more captivating 
characters than appear in this latest of his charming tales. 
The magazine is brightened with the usual number of ad- 
mirably illustrated articles, among them one of especial 
local interest upon ** Hospital Life in New York.” 

—‘* The Rose of New England,” with which ‘* Appleton’s 
Journal” for July opens, is only another name, as it seems, 
for Norwich, Conn. The sketches of the old elm-shaded 
New England town are very cleverly done. Besides this 
there are prose contributions from Julian Hawthorne, 
E. A. Revorg, Titus M. Coan, Edward King, N. Robinson 
and William Minturn, and poetry from Augusta Larned, 
Edgar Fawcett, M. E. Bradley and Nora Perry. A new 
serial is begun by Albert Rhodes, entitled, ‘‘A Bit of 
Nature.” 

—‘ Scribner's ” for July is noteworthy for the beauty of 
its illustrations. The articles on ‘ Bird Architecture,” ‘‘ A 
Few Antiques,” and ‘‘The Police of New York,” are ac 
companied with designs which in point of artistic character 
have not been previously surpassed. Mr. Kelly’s sketches 
in the last-named article—especially the one entitled 
‘Mounted Police Stopping a Runaway”—are wonderfully 
good. A very clever story in this number is ‘‘ ‘Two Purse 
Companions,” by Geo. Parsons Lothrop. ‘‘ Roxy” is con- 
tinued, and ‘‘ His Inheritance” concluded. 

—An article in the July “ Lippincott,” by the Rev. L. 
W. Bacon, dispels another cherished illusion, and a Swiss 
one at that. We must not only abandon William Tell and 
the dog Gellert, but the Prisoner of Chillon, who, as it 
seems, Was no such person as Byron makes out. There 
was a Prisoner of Chillon, it is true, and his name was 
Bonivard; but the martyred father, the imprisoned 
brothers and their melancholy fate, the anguish of Boni- 
vard himself existed only in Byron’s imagination. Boni- 
vard, as his memoirs show, was a worthless scape- 
grace sort of a fellow, and looked upon his six years’ 
imprisonment from rather a humorous point of view 

—Mr. Henry James, Jr., begins in the July “ Atlantic” 
a kind of companion story to his ‘‘ American,” in which 
he brings a couple of young foreigners, or rather semi- 
foreigners, their mother having been an American, over 
to this country and introduces them to a family of New 
England cousins. The contrast promises some effective 
situations. In the same number Col. T. W. Higginson has 
an interesting article upon ‘‘ Some War Scenes Revisited ;”’ 
there is a paper on Mr. Ruskin’s experiment, ‘“ St. George’s 
Company,” by H. E. Scudder; one on “‘ Americanisms,” by 
Richard Grant White, and the usual variety of good 
poetry, including a dainty bit of song called ‘‘ The Wed- 
ding day,” by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

—‘* Sunday Afternoon” furnishes in the July number an 
assortment of articles so uniformly good that it is almost 
invidious to select any one for praise. ‘Little Pilkins,” 
though, by Olive A. Wadsworth, must be mentioned as one 
of the tenderest, brightest and most pathetic tales that has 
appeared for many months. Mr. Hale’s serial, too, opens 
up well; there is a bright story by Ellen W. Smith, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Tale of a Tornado;” and a particularly inter- 
esting article on ‘‘The Stepping-Stone of Bethphage,” 
by J. A. Paine, having reference to the late discoveries in 
Palestine. Mr. Woodman’s paper on “ The Protestants of 
Russia” gives some valuable information. We note that 
his name is erroneously printed in the table of contents 
“Woodworth.” An article from the Rev. Edward Abbott, 
‘*From Platform to Prairie,” in view of the present labor 
agitation, is fresh and suggestive. 


BOUKS RECHIV ED. 

[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edite 
orial Rooms of this paper will be ackiowledged in its earlvst 
xubseque nt issue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptiy 
aivising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price, 
Bardwell, F. W.,*: A Course in Arithmetic.” .......... Putnams. 1 25 
Brassey, Mrs., “ Around the Worid in the Yacht‘ Sunbeam.’ ”’ 

Henry Holt. 3 50 
Crafts, W. F., “ Laternationai Lessons.” Part II. 

Fairbanks & Co. 
Cowles, Henry, D.D., “ Epistie tu the Hebrews.’ Appletons. 
Clarke, EF. H., M.D. ty isions.’’. .-Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1 50 

* English Grammar E xercises.” Lite rature Primers. 


nek Appletons. 
Farrar, F. W., D.D., “ The Life of Christ." Parts 21-24. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 25 


Gift, Thee... Ze Maid Ellice.” 
Gordon, H. * Pauline.” 
‘His Dear i ittle Wife.” 


Leisure Hour Series...Henry Holt. 100 

...Putnams. 1 25 

.M.  Stoadart & Co, 2 
N. 


Halloc k, Charles, ‘Sportsman’ s Gaze ttee r” : Pub. Co. 
OD DONG, .c000 sc2nens 06 ioughton, Oscood & Co. SO 
McCosh, James. p. D., LL.D., “ Acknowledging the Lord.” 
: Carters. 
Reid, Christian, “ Bonny Kate.”.............. ‘ Appletons. 75 
Severance. Mark Sibiey, * Hammersmith.’ 200 
Simpkins, W. W.," Retranspositic n of Gene sis I and, TR 
: Sasser, 25 
Trafton, Adeline, “ His Inheritance.”............ Le e - Shepard 1 50 
Townsend, Chas. E., Seque: to‘ Essays.’ ’.. ‘ . P. Somerby. 
Wasbburn, W. T.," Poems.” ‘ ry ‘Haney & Co. 


“ Within, Without, and Over.” Memoir of H.C. Hall. 
Bridgman & Childs 1 50 

We have also received current numbers of tne following publi- 
cations: 

Am. Mail and Export Journal, Appleton’s Journal, Am. Miss. 
Journal, Blackwood, Catholic World, Catalogue Wheuton Seminary, 
Eclectic, Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly, Golden Hours, Harper’s, Liv - 
ing Age, National Repository. Phrenological Journal, Popniar 
<ctence Monthly, Sunday Afternoon, Scribner's, *t. Nicholas, 

Musiec.—From Oliver Ditso:. & ¢ W hims,” 45c.; “ Babes in the 
Wood,” S0c.; “ Speak Again, Love.” Ste.: Electric tolka, 30, instru- 
mental. “ Eyes So Biue,”’ 46c.; “The Bird end the Maiden, 25¢ 
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Religions Hews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 


ENGLAND.—The death of Mr. Crauford Tait has de- 
prived the Archbishop of Canterbury of his only son and 
the Church of England of one of the most promising of its 
younger ministers. Mr. Tait was born at Rugby, June 22, 
1849, and was the third child of his parents. In his eighth 
year his three younger and two elder sisters were taken 
suddenly away by a malignant disease, sparing only him- 
self and his youngest sister, then an infant. Educated at 
Eton and Oxford, he developed high intellectual attain- 
ments and a remarkable symmetry of character, and 
endeared himself to a large circle of friends by his unvary- 
ing kindness and considerateness of manner, as well as by 
a singularly graceful modesty which marked him through 
life. At the age of twenty-five he was ordained deacon, 
and in the following year to the priesthood. For a time 
he was curate to the Rev. W. D. Maclagan, in the parish 
of Newington, and at the time of his death had just been 
appointed to the vicarage of St. John’s, Notting Hill. A 
year ago he came to this country and made the acquaint- 
ance of many of our clergy. It was on his return home 
that he developed symptoms of the disease which has now 
terminated fatally. Asa preacher Mr. Tait was original, 
thoughtful and solemn. As a Christian he was humble, 
self-forgetful and devoted. One who knew him from 
childhood writes: ‘‘There was not a schoolfellow nor a 
friend, nor a servant, nor a farm laborer who knew him 
who did not love him—such was the charm of his char- 
acter.” 


The Bishop of London in a public letter has desired that 
the Christians of England should unite on an appointed day 
with the Diocese of Madras in a thanksgiving service for 
the recently reported conversion of 18,000 natives in Tinne- 
valley, India. 


Reformed Episcopacy and the Bishop of Chichester.—We 
quoted a few weeks since from the Bishop of Chichester’s 
pastoral letter opposing the Reformed Episcopal move- 
ment in Littlehampton and warning the people there to have 
nothing to do with Dr. Gregg, the R. E. bishop. Bishop 
Gregg nevertheless went to Littlehampton and consecrated 
a church, whereupon the Bishop of Chichester delivered a 
speech in Convocation alleging that people had been de- 
ceived into subscribing toward the church under the im- 
pression that it belonged to the Establishment. Here is an 
extract: 

“A very respectable gentleman was waited upon and asked 
to contribute a bell, and they said they came from the Bishop. 
Of course, he thought they meant the Bishop of Chichester. 
He had never heard of any other Bishop in that district, and 
he gave them the money for the bell; but he was deceived by 
this affectation of authority. He [the Bishop] believed that 
many persons had been deceived, and some of high rank, who 
had contributed to the cost of the church at Littlehampton.” 
In reply to this the Reformed Episcopal minister of Little- 
hampton, the Rev. Philip Norton, writes a letter to the 
Bishop, saying that it is only charitable to assume that his 
Lordship has been misinformed, since every sentence of his 
speech as reported contains statements that are positively 
false. He bears witness to the upright character of the 
leaders of the Reformed Episcopal movement and proves 
very clearly that in the instance specified—that of the bell— 
so far from any deception being practiced, the contributor 
was made fully aware of the principles of the church at 
the time the gift was solicited, and subsequently invited to 
its opening services. His Grace of Chichester, as it seems, 
went off prematurely. 


ScoTLanD.—Presbyterian Reunion.—The General Assem- 
bly of the Established Church at one of its latest meetings 
adopted a resolution to this effect: 

“That, while the Assembly maintain inviolate the prin- 
ciple of the national recognition of religion and the sacred- 
ness of ancient religious endowments, and steadfastly ad- 
here to the Confession of Faith, they earnestly wish to 
consider what other churches might state in frank and 
friendly conference as to the causes which prevent the 
other churches from sbaring the trust now reposed in this 
church alone.” 

The resolution, being received by the Free Church Assem- 
bly sitting at the same time, was referred to a committee 
to frame a suitable reply. The nature of the reply was, 
no doubt, foreshadowed by Principal Rainy in his remarks 
upon the resolution. They could not receive it, he said, in 
any spirit but that of respect, whatever course they might 
feel compelled to take in connection with it. It appeared 
to him at the same time that it was not desirable that they 
should take any position in this matter which, out of mere 
complacency, should really create any false views or ex- 
pectations. 


Professor Robertson Smith has not yet escaped the pur- 
suit uf his hunters, and is to be retried before the Aberdeen 
Presbytery. The libel as amended by the Assembly com- 
mittee consists of only two charges—that one found rele- 
vant by the Assembly as to Professor Smith’s views on 
Deuteronomy, and the charge that the Professor has pub- 
lished writings ‘‘ which, by their unguarded setting forth 
of speculation of a critica] kind, tend to awaken doubt.” 


In the Case of the Rev. Marcus Dods the Assembly have 
resolved not to set aside the decision of the Synod of Glas- 
gow exonerating Mr. Dods, but, considering the prominent 
manner in which questions affecting the authority and 


inspiration of the Bible have been brought up during the | 





present sitting, they enjoin ministers, professors, and con- 
gregations to speak and think on the matter with great 
care and holy fear. 


Dr. Begg, the somewhat notorious agitator, was the 
author of a motion in the Free Church Assembly, that 
“bearing in view the recent establishment of a Romish 
hierarchy in Scotland, the special attention of ministers be 
called to the duty of guarding the unwary against the 
snares of Rome.” After some criticism from Lord Kin- 
tore and Principal Rainy—who thought it foolish to raise 
a panic about Papal aggressions when no practical steps 
could be taken—the resolution was adopted. The same 
gentleman placed himself on the record as objecting to the 
revision of the Church Hymnal, and especially the propo- 
sition that a professional musician should be consulted as 
to the arrangement of the harmonies and tunes. 


ITaLy.—A Converted Village.—A private letter from 
Florence tells how some one in the little village of Fontana 
Santa lately sent for a minister of the Free Evangelical 
Church of Italy, and announced the intention of all the 
people to turn Protestant. The minister hesitated, not 
understanding what the sudden conversion of a whole 
community meant, and thinking it must have some anti- 
clerical significance, but as they insisted on having him he 
finally went, and found all the population eagerly awaiting 
his coming. The first day he had to preach five times. He 
is still uncertain as to the meaning of the movement but 
thinks it is, at any rate, a good opportunity of preaching 
the truth, and begs for the prayers of Christians that his 
work may be blessed. Our correspondent mentions this 
fact as more than offsetting the recent marriage of an 
American lady, prominent in Florentine society, to a 
Catholic nobleman and her consequent perversion from 
the Protestant faith. 


Father Curci on the Roman Hierarchy.—A letter from 
Father Curci published in England strikingly corrobo- 
rates the testimony of our correspondent in this week’s issue 
as to the Pope's inability to deal with the hierarchical 
party in the Vatican. We quote a few lines: 

“The Sacred College of Cardinals, the Italian episcopacy, 
the prelature, are altogether the creation of that Pontiff [Pius 
1X.]; almost all men of the meanest capacity and wedded to 
his ideas. With these elements Leo XIII., with a character 
firm enough, but averse to the policy of Sixtus V., will 
scarcely be able to do anything; and the Church will remain 
in the present state of dissension—to the ever-increasing in- 
convenience of the Roman Church and of Italy.” 


SWITZERLAND.—How They Reconcile Duty and Pleasure 
in Fluntern.—They have a convenient way in Switzerland 
of accommodating the service of the sanctuary to public 
exigencies. Here is an extract from the “ Zurich Gazette”: 

“CHURCH OF FLUNTERN.—On the occasion of the national 
rifle contest which will commence on Sunday morning, pub- 


lic worship will be suspended. 
“The Council of the Parish.” 


Prersia.—The Shah and Romanism.—The Shah, as it 
seems, has lately granted an audience to Mgr. Cluzel, Dele- 
gate Apostolic of the Romish See in Persia, who was accom- 
panied by M. Pascal Arakelian, Superior of the American 
Mission at Ispahan. The Shah told Mgr. Cluzel that he 
bore great veneration and great affection towards the 
Pope, and that when he took his intended visit to Europe 
shortly he should travel from Paris to Rome expressly in 
order to compliment Leo. XIII.; that he had a great 
regard toward the Roman Catholics of his kingdom, and 
he would do all in his power to promote their prosperity 
and happiness. The Shah’s son, who is Governor of Ispa- 
han, has granted a State subvention in aid of the Roman 
Catholic schools of that city. 


AT HOME. 

Semi-Centennial of the Stafford Conference.—The Staf- 
ford Conference of Congregational Churches held its 50th 
annual meeting at Laconia, N. H., beginning June 18. 
President Seelye, of Amherst, and Sec. W. B. Brown, of 
the Congregational Union, were present. The latter urged 
the importance of every congregation liberally contribut- 
ing to the erection of new churehes. The sermon before 
the Conference was preached by the Rev. J. H. Besbee, of 
Westfield. 


Bishop McCoskry’s Resignation.—The Michigan ‘“ Dio- 
cese ’’ points out that there is a distinction between the 
renunciation and the resignation of an episcopate. The 
former is the giving up the office without asking leave of 
any one; the latter calls for the permission of the other 
bishops, and is the step which Bishop McCoskry has taken. 
If the House of Bishops grants the request, deposition fol- 
lows. If it does not, an investigation and perhaps a trial 
may be demanded. The Convention seemed to think that 
the matter was virtually settled, inasmuch as it granted 
the Bishop $1,500 per annum. 


The Congregationalists of Massachusetts held their an- 
nual associational meeting last week in Fall River. We 
trust they left behind them an influence that shall be for 
good in that, of late, rather degenerate and unhappy city. 
It was the seventy-sixth meeting of the association. Rev. 
Dr. Spalding, of Newburyport, presided. ‘‘ Bishop’ 
Bisbee, of Hampshire Co., preached on the work of re- 
demption. Statistician Quint reported, for the State, 526 
Congregational churches, 91,131 members, 273 settled pas- 
tors, and 13 deaths in the ministry, at an average age of 68. 
Discussions were had upon ‘‘ The Cultivation of the Con- 


science a Demand of the Times,’’ upon the work of the ' 


churches, with special reference to temperance reform and 
the questions of two sermons a Sabbath, upon missionary 
activity, upon ‘‘ The Church a Necessity for the World,” 
‘* The Evangelization of Cities,” etc. Rev, Dr. Hitchcock, 


of New York, was among the speakers. Secretary Bar- 
rows stirred up the Home Missionary fire. Changes were 
made in the basis of representation looking toa provision 
for an increased attendance at the meetings of the associa- 
tion, which is very much desired, with a resulting increase 
of enthusiasm. And various items of devotion and busi- 
ness so filled up the chinks of the three days’ session as to 
make a more than usually successfully occasion, despite 
some forebodings at the outset. 


At a special meeting of Plymouth Church, held last week 
at the close of the Friday evening prayer meeting, the 
Examining Committee presented their report in the case 
of Mrs. Tilton. From this report it appeared that a copy 
of charges against her of unchristian conduct and violation 
of her covenant, in slandering her pastor, were duly pre- 
sented to her; that in reply she sent a written communica- 
tion to the committee ‘“‘admitting the truth of the charge 
alleged against her and reiterating the same to the com- 
mittee ;” that in answer to the question whether she wished 
an opportunity to prove the truth of her charges, or fur- 
ther time, she replied in the negative; and thereupon 
the committee recommended that she be excommunicated 
from the communion and fellowship of the church. This 
action was taken by the meeting unanimously and without 
debate. 


Massachusetts Orthodoxy.—The Rev. A. J. Titsworth, late 
of Westfield, Mass., was last week installed pastor of the 
First Congregational Church at Chelsea, a suburb of Bos- 
ton. As this is a large and representative church and Mr. 
Titsworth is an able and representative minister, the theo- 
logical views which the installing council were pleased to 
accept become a matter of public interest. Particularly is 
this so by reason of a singular vein of—paradox, shall we 
call it? which seemed to run through them. We quote 
from the Boston ‘“‘ Advertiser”: 

“He did not believe in the molecule theory of the creation, 
nor that it had any foundation whatever; he based his belief 
in God as the first cause from Scripture revelation chiefly, but 
thought there was much corroborative evidence outside; he 
could not conceive of a God without love for his creatures, 
and supernatural revelation was necessary; he believed 
Scripture truth mostly from internal evidence, and, placing 
faith in the antiquity of the books, thought constant study 
and investigation would be convincing; he believed heartily 
in the Trinity as understood by the denomination; accepted 
the theory of total depravity, with the qualification that all 
out of Cbrist are not necessarily totally depraved; he be- 
lieved the Sabbath a divine institution, but did not base the 
belief on the fourth commandment nor on Jewish tradition 
it is rather a free-will offering suggested by the spirit; he had 
no special views on the coming of Christ; he did not believe 
in the saving efficacy of infant baptism, but would gladly 
perform the service whenever parents desired ; holiness is the 
completion of sanctification and justification; he believed 
the apostles were inspired spiritually but not verbally, speak- 
ing and writing only in substance by dictation of the Spirit: 
he believed the church to be the great temperance organiza- 
tion, but would not discourage ontside effort; like the 8. cond 
Adventists, he held that the acceptance of Christ conferred or 
insured immortality of the soul; yet he would not pretend to 
say that the soul is not immortal without; respecting admis- 
sion to the communion table be would not dare to refuse one 
who gave evidence of justification although not a member of 
the visible church, yet would use a certain amount of dis- 
cretion with due deference to the brethren of his church; 
believed in the resurrection of all that is essential of the 
body, but would not pretend to define what that was.”’ 


A Tempest in a Teapot.—The Brooklyn S. 8S. Union has 
been for a month past turned into a court of justice for the 
trial of an issue growing out of Anniversary Day. The 
facts, as developed by the trial, are briefly these. Among 
the Sunday schools which paraded in Prospect Park on 
that memorable occasion were the Tabernacle (Dr. Tal- 
mage’s) and the Lafayette Avenue (Dr. Cuyler’s), the 
former under the superintendence of Major B. R. Corwin 
and the latter of Mr. D. W. McWilliams. As it happened, 
all the schools were not prompt in reaching the ground, so 
that there was half an hour’s delay in beginning the exer- 
cises preliminary to the parade, and some unavoidable 
confusion after the exercises were over in arranging the 
column. To this delay Messrs. Corwin and McWilliams 
took exception. Sending a verbal message to the Marshal 
of their intention, they marched their own schools out of 
the line, encountering in their way the head of the main 
column, which by that time had itself begun to move. 
Hereupon the Marshal advanced his horse and stopped the 
retreat; but was himself arrested by Mr. Corwin, who 
valiantly grasped the horse’s bridle, backed the animal 
some twenty feet, flourished a cane and used, it is alleged, 
abusive and unchristian language. The words appear to 
have been: ‘‘ How dare you, sir, interfere with the Taber- 
nacle Sunday School!” The matter came before the S. S. 
Union upon the petition of a number of schools requesting 
the expulsion of the insubordinate superintendents from 
the Union. Upon due investigation by a committee the 
facts were reported substantially as given above and reso- 
lutions adopted; Ist. That since the scholars were fatigued 
from the delay the schools were justified in withdrawing; 
2d. That the Marshal was not responsible for the delay ; 
3d. That there was no intention of disobedience to the 





Marshal but an obedience to the law of humanity; 4th. 
That while hasty language may have been used in the ex- 
citement of the moment there was no studied intention to 
insult the Marshal or defy his authority and that there was 
no objectionable language or conduct whatever on the 
part of any one connected with the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Sunday School; 5th. That the evidence does 
not warrant the Board in passing any censure upon either 
school or its superintendent. Inasmuch as this conclusion 
exonerates everybody it ought to be very satisfactory. 


For Gleanings see page 547. 
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Editorial Department, - Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


age 





The engraving of William Cullen Bryant, 
by H. B. Hall & Sons, is one of rare excellence. 
It represents Mr. Bryant in the full force of 
vigorous health, as he appeared some five 
years ago. It is regarded by Mr. Bryant’s 
friends as not only the best executed but also 
the most truthful engraving of him. It may 
be seen at the office of the engravers at 13 
Barclay St., or in the Counting Room of the 
“Evening Post.” 
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A Texas man killed his opponent in a due 
and is now writing a poem about it.—[Ex. 
Happy dead man! He will never read that 
poem.—[New York News. 

Ladies and Gents Don’t Suffer torture 
with a boot cr shoe which does not conform 





to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
wards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He has the sole right for Kings County 


to manufacture these shoes. 





ANOTHER woman has shot a burglar—this 
time in Bradford, Pa. Before going through 
burglars should make sure there is 
nobody but men around.—[Graphic. 


a house 





Certainly nothing can be more useful to 
lawyers, physicians, clergymen, etc., and bet- 
ter adapted for the reference books which a 
professional man finds it necessary to have 
constantly at his elbow than the Revolving 
Bookcases, made by John Danner, at Canton, 
Ohio. 





It is very true that George Washington 
never told a lie, but then his wife never made 
him say he would spade up the side flower 
beds and the verbena mound in the front 
yard before he went down to the office.—{ Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


The most refreshing tollet article is 
H. A. Cassebeer’s Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing the hair and relieving headaches. 
etc. Price $1. At all Druggists. 57 4th Ave. 
R. Y. 

OuR extra-strong-minded woman has re- 
marked that an old bachelor is a man who, 
through selfish motives, has refrained from 
making some woman wretched.—[Funny 
Folks. 





The American House, Boston, is said 
to be the only transient Hotel in that city 
(kept on the American plan) having running 
water in every chamber. 


* BRAVE men, wise men, true men,”’ shouts 
the Newark ‘*‘Journal,”’ “to the front!” Thank 
you, thank you kindly. Now if the usber will 
please show us right up to the orchestra chair. 

{Burlington Hawkeye. 





For particulars regarding Electrie Belts, 
acdress PULV ERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N.Y. 





‘““WHy don't you say please when you ask 
for anything *” said a young lady to a little 
girl of five summers. “I don’t like to bé 
always putting lumps in when I talk,” re- 
plied the little girl.—{Derby Transcript. 





Teachers and students of music are offered the 
best instruction at very low rates. Address with 
stamp, J. A. Cooper, Edinboro, Pa. 


How to manage a menagerie.—In winter, 
stable ‘em. In summer, Barnum. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, ts 1ull prepared to recommend 
Prinetpals, Professors, zecturers, Tutors and Gov- 
—— es tor Schvols and Families; positions to 
teachers and guud schools to parents 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 23 Union 
Square, New York 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIVE NEW BOOKS. 


The New “ Harvard” Story. 


HAMMERSMITH. 


By M.S. Severance. 524 pages. $2.00. 
“Admirably told—faithful, fresh, manly, reman. 
tic, entertaining—a genuine ‘Tom Brown’ story.” 


LIEE OF CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


Ry Emma Stebbins. Portraits. $2.50. 

“A very engaging Larrative of the greatest act- 
ress America has produced, and one of the noblest 
of women.” 


LIFE OF GENERAL BARTLETT. 


By F. W. PALFREY. Fine Portrait. $1.50. 
“A noble record of a most chivalrous man.”’— 
[Boston Advertiser. 


MEMORIAL AND BIOCRAPH- 
ICAL SKETCHES. 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. $2.00. 
A must interesting book, containing chapters on 
Gov. Andrew, Dr. Channing, Charles Sumner, Dr. 


Howe, Dr. Gannett, and other distinguished per- 
sons, 


VISIONS: A Study of False Sight. 
By EDWARD H. CLARKE, M. D., author of “ Sex in 
Education,” ete. With a Porti ait of Dr. Clarke, 
and an Introduction by Dr. OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 1 vel., !6mo. $1.50 
“Singularly charming and suggestive.” 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & Co., Boston 











-{Journal, 





Sent, postpaid, on 





International 8. 8. Lessons, 3d ean Quarters, 1878. 
STUDIES INLUKE 
The Gospel of St. Luke, 


Containing the ORIGINAL GREEK TEXT, with a 
Word-for-Word Interlined ENGLISH TRANSLA- 
TIAN, and a NEW VERSION, based on the render- 
ings of Eminent Critics, Foot Notes, References, 
etc. Also,an Alphabetical Appendix or Dictionary 
of Names, Weights, Coins, Words and Phrases 
used in the New Testament. By Benjamin Wilson. 
168 pp., Ex. clo., pr. only 60c. 

There can be no better “ HELP” for the 8. 8. Les- 
sons than this. It is equivaient to a thorough 
knowledge of the Original Greek, as the English is 
under every Greek word. Should be in the hands 
of every lve 8. 8. Teacher. 

For sale by all booksellers, and by mail, 
paid, by 


S. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 


___737 Broadway, New Yo New York. 
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HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


Where to io; How to Go; How to Save Money. 





A neatly bound 32mo. pamphlet, comprises 
a series of articles on Summer Recreation. 
CONTENTS. 
PERIPATETICS. By Howarp Crossy, 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING. 
HouSEKEEPER, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. By C. F. Tuwinc. 
A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE, By Avstin 
ABBOTT, 
TROUT FISHING. By Laicvus. 
CAMPING OUT. By W. H. H. Murray. 
THE MODERN CANOE. By THE CommoporE 
OF THE New York CANoeE Ciup. 


SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK. By 
GrorGe ELLINGTON, 


D.D. 
By a CoTTaGe 


SUMMER ON A FARM. By Downatp G. 
MitTcHeLL, 
HARD-SCRABBLE, By H. H. 


THE SEA-GIRT ISLE. By Frank H. Converse. 
ON WHEELS. By the Rev. Samvet ScoviLie. 


SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman 
ABBOTT. 

HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 
GRUMBLING. By Gam Hamitton, 


Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place. New w York. 


BOOKS. *::" 


New Catalogues free 
CASSELL, i & GALPIN 











by mail on os eng 
© REDUC 
Broadway, New York 





True Economy in the purchase of a Diction- 
ary, is to get the BEST, the STANDARD, 


Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling; 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviations. Words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, Latin and Mod- 
ern Languages. Moroceo Tueks, Gilt 
Edges. For sale by Geolers. generally, or 
by mall, on receipt of $1.00. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co.. 

PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 

138 and 140 Grand Street. New York. 


Cheapest, Booka ore 
TB:STS magnitcont Books at oar price. 


price. Catalogue of fiction free. LEGGAT BROS., 
3 Beekman &t., opp. New Post Office, New York. 


BOUGHT, 
SOLD, 
EXCHANGED. 
Prices given on application. 
B 00K § John R. Anderson, 
' 


55 Beekman St..JN. Y. 
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Scribner for July 


Opens with an interesting paper, describ- 
ing a few antiques in 


THE RECENT LOAN EXHIBITION 


Of the Society of Decorative Art, with 
some twenty illustrations, including a fine 
view of the corridor of the Academy of 
Design, curious antiques, jewelry, spoons, 
mugs, etc., etc. 


AN AMERICAN AT OXFORD. 


Mr. Ansley Wilcox, an American grad- 
uate of Oxford, gives some interesting 
details in regard to the architecture and 
other features of that institution, his ar- 
ticle being illustrated by cuts of Magdalen, 
New, Exeter, Brasenose, and other col- 
leges. 


“THE POLICE OF NEW, YORK,” 


By Ernest Ingersoll, is full of curious and 
out.of-the-way anecdotes, describing the 
growth of the force from the * Rattle- 
Watch” of eight men in 1658 to the pres- 
ent effective organization of 2,517 men. 
Mr. Ingersoll describes in detail the rou- 
tine of the policeman’s life, its dangers 
and incidents, celebrated arrests, the 
police system of dealing with tramps, 
how the police checked the draft riots, 
etc., etc. 


“ITALY AND THE POPE” 


Is an interesting paper by Mr. Luigi 
Monti, who for twelve years was consul 
in Italy. The paper gives a sketch of the 
present kingdom of Italy, and makes clear 
the relations between Victor Emmanuel 
and the Pope. 


“BIRD ARCHITECTURE” 


Is the third of Dr. Brewer’s papers on 
Building-Birds, with numerous exquisite 
illustrations by Riordan. Among other 
curious nests described is that of the 
Tailor-Bird of India which sews together 
two or three leaves as a receptacle for her 
eggs. 
“POMONA AT RUDDER GRANGE.” 


Stockton has another of his droll stories, 
in which he tells how ‘‘ Pomona takes the 
Helm at Rudder Grange,” and how she 
deals with ‘Tree Agents” and “‘ Light- 
ning-Rod men.” There is a strong char- 
acter stury by George Parsons Lathrop, 
entitled “‘Two Purse- Companions;” a 
sketch by John Burroughs, ‘Is it going to 
Raiu?” poems by Maurice Thompson, 
Julia C. R. Dorr, and others. Editorials, 
Book Reviews, ‘* Bric-a-Brac,” etc., etc. 

For Sate EVERYWHERE. Price 35 
cents; $4.00 a year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


MISS ALCOTT’S NEW STORY, 
“UNDER THE LILACS.” 


The scene of this story, which rivals 
‘* Little Women” in interest, is laid in a 
fine old New England homestead and the 
neighboring country town, and the half- 
dozen jolly boys and girls who form the 
chief characters are described, and their 
thousand pranks and scrapes are detailed 
in a way to delight all the ree. ‘* Under 
the Lilacs” was begun in Sr. NicHOoLAs 
for November, 1877, and will be com- 
pleted in October, 1878. These 12 num- 
bers sent, post-paid, for $2.50, or they 
can be had of any book-seller at the same 
rate. 


St. Nicholas for July, 
which has just been issued, tells about 
‘* A Barbecue at the South,” ‘‘A Fourth 
of July Celebration in the West,” ‘‘ The 
Girl who saved the General,” ‘ "A Boy’s 
a rience with Tar Marbles,” ‘* Birds 

their Families,” ‘‘ How the Weather 
= Foretold,” ‘‘ The Story of Perseus;” 
and contains besides, Poems, Pictures, 
Rhymes, Jingles, Rebuses, etc., for the 
summer vacation. 

The London Academy says of St. Nicu- 
oLas:—*' We have no hesitation in saying 
that both in the letter-press and the pict- 
ures this American magazine has no rival.” 

For SALE EVERYWHERE. Price 25 
cents, $3.00 a year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


HARPER'S US MAGAZINE, HARP ER’S “WEFKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, toany 
pomp in the United States or Canada on re- 
cetpt 

RABPER’S “MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, fur one year, 
$10; or ong two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 

a . HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
il on recevpt of Ten Cents. 
HARP K Kh & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO., 


’ 











Bond St., N.Y., announce 
{ oa Howard. sinond $0 25 
| No »body’s Bu ceapresenece 0 w 
Satchel | Anti-Biled entre. Club puabeneee ‘ 0 35 
| RAR cissikatsccocss, scvoncescns OOM 
Series | Voice of a Shell i 6 
* | Prisons Without Walls 5 0 35 


| ‘Traveller's Grab-Bag 
| Why Don’t Fido Eat | Candy ?. ? .-. O36 
Author’s Manuscript Paper, per ream 1 





New Plan of Publishing and C atalogue f free. 


CHEAP 
MUSIC. 


The Royal Edition. 








SONGS OF ENGLAND......... Oo 
SONGS OF GERMANY... aa 
SORGS GH TRGEEND,..occcvcevvccescrsces : 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND. .. | D 
SONGS OF WALES....... L 
SACRED SONGS I, 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS........... * 
MENDELSSOHN'S SONGS 
BEETHOVEN'S SONGS....... : me 
RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS... ‘schassais suet ae 
RUBINSTEKIN’S DUETS.... H. 
Musical Cabinet. 
GOUNOD’S SONGS...... F 
KUCHEN’S SONGS I 
SCHUBERT'S SONGS Fr 
HANDEL’S SACRED SONGS... Y 
BISHOP’S SONGS .......... c 
SULLIVAN’S SONGS.......... E 
TT Ce  cecns. ovsbacakvesbevenss N 
OFF ENBACH’S SONGS T 
BARITONE AND BASS SONGS. 
SANTLEY’S NEW SONGS... E 
CLARIBEL’S SACRED SONGS * 
And hundreds of others, al! be autifully print: H. 
ed. send for full catalogue. 
WM. A. POND & CO.,, 2% Union Square, N.Y. 


The Newest Music Books. 
1! ONWARD !! 


ONWARD isthe name of L. O. EMERSON’S 
book for SINGING CLASSKS for the season of 
1878-79. A new and fresh evllection of the best 
Secular and Sucred Music, with a full Instructive 
Course. Teachers will please examine. 52 Glees, 
56 Sacred Tunes, and lo Anthems are provided. 
Price $7.50 per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB, and designed for Mu 
sical Conventions, Societies, Festivals, etc., etc. A 
selection of a number of the best Choruses, Sacred 
and Secular. 144 large pages. ($!2 per dozen). 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By L. 0. EMERSON. As this fine book contains 
a Hundred Anthems, Motets, etc.,all of the best 
quality, itisa fine book for any choir, and will be 
extensively used asan Anthem Book. Its first de- 
sign, however, is for the use of EPIscOoPAL 
CHOIRS, and it has the greatest variety ever 
brought together of Anthems, Venites, Cantatas, 
Jubilates, Glorias,and of al) other pieces used in 
the service. Should be universally used. ($12 per 
dozen.) 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., *43 Broadway. N. Y. 





Ny AC ‘MILLAN &C O25 
General Catalogue vf books in all depurt- 
ments of literature sent free by mai! for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST., New York. 








MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cioth, extra 
a... ME’S hn 6 her S mney a gilt. 
6 vols 


TS. - Crown E Editions.” $1.00 per volume. 
gilt. 

GIB. 8 Ro Clo 

CLA TON, REMSEN & HAPFELPINGER, Phila. 





To the Stockholders of the 
McCKILLOP AND SPRAGUE COMPANY. 

A Meeting of the Stockholders of the McKillop 
and Speague Company, is hereby cailed at the 
office of the Company, 1089 Worth Street, in the 
City of New York, on Wednesday, June 26th, 1875, 
ati P.M. 

The object of the meeting is to reconsider the 
action of the meeting of Stockholders of said Com 
pany held August 2ist, 1877, to con-ider a proposi- 
tion to increase the amount of the Capital Stock of 
said Company, so that said amount shal! be there- 
after five hundred thousand dollars, civided into 
one thousand shares of five hundred dollars each, 
and to transact any other business that may be 
brought before said meeting uf Stockholders, 
ALFRED aw oy OBTHL EY, 
LEST = CLARK 
ry H. CHER, 
AL BERT PALMER. 





Dated New York, June 'st, 1878. 
is over, but the slaughter of 
bigh prices continues. 


TH E W i R wonderful improvements, in- 


genious inventions, #24 perfectea systems, we 
can now produce 


gfuce ont grsoFianos for $190 
Beautitui so Organs for $75 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 


47 UNIV BRSITY PLACE N.Y. 


. worth of Music for $1. “Sample We 
Agents wanted. Outfit 15sec. KING & SMITH 
( hristian Un nion n building, 27 7 Park Place.N.¥ 
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The Best Sunday-School Music Book. 


















Specimen Pages Free. Sample Copy. = Cents; 
Per proen oS BY ozprems .20 by 
BROS., PUB! OIROINNATI. 


NOW READY! Br CH New! Sweet — 


GOSPEL E HOES R.G. Staples. 


Do not supply your school with new singing books. until 
ou have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 
est for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home CIRCLER. Itis fall of contributions from ALL THE 
REST authors of Sunday-school music_in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all oy they —— it. Forsale everywhere. Sample pages 


fre Sam) 3 r dozen, wae. 
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Ipmouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, that there remains a rest for the 
people of God, and that we are approaching thereunto, not 
alone by our own endeavor and with our own consciousness, 
but by the movements of the times, and by the force of de- 
crees that execute themselves in nature and in life, and that 
are bearing us toward the unknown and the invisible. As we 
behold tie light of the stars,and know not whatis within them, 
so we behold the light of the heavenly glory without knowing 
what is the content thereof. That there is joy in the realm 
above we believe; and by every word by which we have been 
wont to express joy thou hast made known the rapture of 
heaven—yea, and in ways that are beyond all language. It 
hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive the 
purity, the gentleness, the love, the companionship of the 
sphere where thou art personally revealed. Now we see thee 
as through a glass, darkly, and with changeable view. As our 
mood is so art thou to us—obscure at some times, and at 
other times full of luster and zlory; but by and by tnou wilt 
bring us where we shall behold thee no longer through the 
flickering intelligence of this mortal state. We shall behold 
thee personally, face to face, and shall be so nearly like thee 
as to have in ourselves the interpretation of what thou art. 
We believe; and yet, Lord, help our unbelief, our beaven is 
so soon swept away by doubts. When we are wearied and 
bowed down with the experience and thrall of the body, how 
like the spent dream of a night the far away glory seems to 
us; we call, and there is none to answer. We reach out help- 
less bands in the dark, and none take hold thereof. Thou art 
our Father; and yet why are we exiled children? Why dost 
thou not speak unto us, O thou eternal goodness? We be- 
lieve: and yet we believe waveringly and fearingly. Grant 
unto us more and more of those blessed mountains of trans- 

- tiguration whereon we discern things in their heavenly 
whiteness. Give us more and more power to throw off the 
burdens and adumbrations of life which put us in the shadow 
and in the darkness. Heal us more and more of that death 
which we inherit by nature; cleanse us more and more from 
the dust out of which we sprang; and give us opeuing, 
emission, emancipation, into the spirit life. May we be born 
again, and continuously reborn, until the whole divine like- 
ness is in us. And then shall be opened to us sounds that now 
we cannot hear. Then shall the witness of the spirit be con- 
clusive forevermore, that witnesseth though our dull ears 
dad not bear. Grant unto us that life which shall be the evi- 
dence of thy life, of thy heavenly estate, of our heirsbip, 
and of the glory that shall be revealed in us. 

And now teach us bow to do cheerfully that which we bave 
done amidst tears with reluctance. ‘Teaca us how to lay up 
our treasures in heaven. Lord, thou bast the best things. 
hou hast taken the sweetest flowers from the household. 
Thou hast taken from us our companions, our parents, our 
brothers and sisters, our dear children, those who have toiled 
with us, and whom we love; ana thou hast stored them; and 
vear by vear our invisible treasure grows greater; and as the 
ranks of the visible worid are decimated we look away and 
rejoice to believe that there is this rest that remaineth for 
us, and not only shall that which we have lost in *weak- 
ness and dishonor be restored to us. but we shall come in 
power who have no power on these mortal shores. 

Grant, we bese. ch of tuee, that thus we may not only take 
comfort in that which we are laying up but may have power 
to put our theught and feeling in that beyond which is dear 

May whatever is pure be enshrined where it cannot 
be reach: d by the touch of pollution. Let not what is noble 
be disfigured by the coarse thoughts of men. May whatever 
is sacred not be subject to the irreverence of the base things 
of this world. Let not pearls be trodden under foot of swine. 
Those who are dear to us—our friends, our companions, all 
that we look up to, all that we look outward upon, all upon 
whom we depend or who depend upon us—may we be able to 
put them in the sacred place where thou dwellest. May we 
set our affections on things above, where Christ is at the right 
hand of God; may the secret of living with thee be imparted 
to us more and more: and may those who have found the 
royalty of communion with God, and who go in and out of 
the King’s palace from day to day with their garments and 
their faces shining as in the light, be able to teach others the 
way, so that the divine secret shall be with them. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon 
those who are more conscious of the mortal struggle than of 
the heavenly victory; upon those who, from day to day, are 
troubled with pride and witb selfishness and a sordid adhe- 
sion to time things; upon those who are in great affliction; 
and to those upon whom thy providence seems strange, and 
whose hearts, unsubdued, rebelagainst thy will. Be gracious 
to those who are more conscious of their trials than of the 
abundant mercies with which God fills the spheres. Be with 
those who are perplexei burden-bearers, and whose God 
bears none of their care or sorrow. Be near to all those who 
seem to themselves to be forsaken of men and forgotten of 
God. Shine into their trouble, and reveal thyself to them in 
their extremity. We pray that those who are bearing the rod 
and the yoke and the burden may at last see the interpreta- 
tion thereof, and hear the voice of God saying to them, 
Whom I love [ chasten, and scourge every son whom I re- 
ceive. May weal! grow, both by our joys and our sorrows, 
away from selfishness, from hard-heartedness, from harsh- 
ness, from impurity, and from all low and sordid thought; 
and may we grow toward the ineffable, in sweetuess, in purity, 
in gentleness, in meekness, in humility, in longsuffering and 
in patience. May we become Christlike, and so bear about 
the Gospel of Christ in our own souls and dispositions. May 
we become living epistles, known and read of all men. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the young. Remember all 
that have been baptized. Have compassion on any that are 
connected with this church. Bless all those parents whose 
children have been dedicated to thee ia the closet. Let the 
light of thy countenance shine upon those who are in our 
schools and missions. Wilt thou grant the sanctifying influ- 
ences of thy spirit upon all who give time and thought to the 
instructicn of the wayward that are sought out in the high- 
ways and byways of life. 

We pray that thou wilt bless this church in all its ministra- 
tions. Purify it, strengthen it, and give it more inspiration 
in things right and divine. Bless all the churches of this city, 
and the great city near us. 


to us. 


Pour out thy spirit upon this people. 
Cleanse them from their sins. Hold them back, we beseech 
of thee, from tumult and violence. Teach them to love jus- 
tice and righteousness. May they be thy peculiar people, that 
shall be zealous in good works; that shall hold thy ban- 
ner of protection over the weak, and that shall send torth 
truth and knowledge to the uttermost parts of the earth- 
Thou Hope of the nations, Redeemer of Israel and of the 
human race, arise, we beseech thee, and come forth, at last, 
clothed in the robes of victory, that the whole earth may 
begin to sound its notes ot joy on this dark and captive orb, 
that has rolled so long travailing in pain: and may they join 
the blessed chorus of those spheres where they have kept 
their estate, and rejoice in thee; and may the whole universe 
resound in choral praise to the Father, the Son and the Spirit. 
Amen. 


Bless our whole land. 


SERMON.* 
THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF DEATH. 

“And deliver them, who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.’’—HEn. ii., 1. 

HE development of the human body in its regular 

stages from infancy to maturity is justly regarded 
as evidence of a divine purpose; and we contemplate 
it as an admirable order of nature. The unfolding of 
the series upward seems to us admirable. 

But the process of decay is just as regular, and the 
extinction of human life is as well ordered a part of hu- 
man life as its beginning. In the vegetable kingdom 
the autumn, if it were possible, is still more beautiful 
than thespring. October hangs out more gorgeous col- 
ors than June. 

In other words, death is the proper termination of 
the organic whole of human life. It is the completion 
of a circle which in every part 1s, or should be, beau- 
tiful. 

Upon this point of existence, the termination of one 
epoch, the whole world agrees as to fact and differs as 
to sentiment. If we consider death as related to, or as 
connected with, the race at large, there seems no more 
reason for sadness in that than in tbe fall of leaves, in 
the end of insect life, or in the hibernation of piants. 

It is only when we regard dying in its relation to par- 
ticular individuals, in the special conditions in which 
those individuals are found, and, above all, in view of 
the expectation of continued existence after the body 
dissolves, that death is agitating to the anticipation, and 
fearful to the susceptibilities. To the thought that the 
race should die everybody takes kindly. It is only 
when it is individuals who die that we are shocked. It 
is only when they who die staod nearly connected with 
us, or when it is ourselves, that our fears tremble. 

The social and moral relations of death make it seem 
dreadful to men, and especially to men who are brought 
up under a Christian form of paganism, and are edu- 
cated into all the ideas of paganism. 

The mere phencmenon or act of dying is, in the order 
of nature, painless. If it is painful it is exceptional. 
There is scarcely one other element in human experi- 
ence that is more painless than the act of dying. Where 
it is the wearing out of the machine of life it ‘apses im- 
perceptibly, and men come to it as easily as a child 
slides out of waking into sleeping. It is like the sub- 
sidence of a pendulum, that grows fainter and fainter, 
and finally fails to reach its extreme, and then dies out 
of sound, and in a moment is still. There is no disor- 
ganization connected with it. It is simply ceasing. 

Where death is the result of disease, it is also ordi- 
narily painless, Exceptions there are; but physicans, I 
think, will tell you that the cases are rare in which the 
ordinary lapse of life in death is accompanied with pain. 
In general the body suffers in the degree in which it is 
vital, or remote from death, and ceases to have sus- 
ceptibility to suffering in the degree in which it ap- 
proaches death; so that a sense of suffering in sickness 
would rather indicate a condition of nerve than proph- 
esy death. 

In general, the mental phenomena are far different 
from what books represent. It is one of the strangest 
things in the world that men’s conversations aud writ- 
ings continue to impose upon mankind a notion of death 
which, on every side, and ten thousand times a year, is 
falsified. We know, when we look at the phenomenon 
of death, that things are not what men, for moral pur- 
poses, or from sentimentality, say they are. 

For example, it is generally thought that wicked men, 
who have pursued a remorseless life, die in great horror 
of conscience. They do not, asa general thing. Wicked 
men die just as quietly as anybody else. The cases in 
which men have died in great horror of conscience are 
singularly remote from each other, and are remarkable, 
not for the phenomenon of horror, but for the infre- 
quency of it. 

Nor do good men, saints, die in the light of the open- 
ing beavens, in general. They do not in general have a 
joyous experience in dying. The expectation of it and 
the affirmation of it are alike wide from the truth. 
Trat quillity is the law of decadence. There are excep- 
tions when, from the nature of the disease under which 
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one is suffering, the nervous system is unwasted, or 
when the character of the causes is such that they are 
concentrated on some sensitive nerve, so as to produce 
pain. Otherwise when, in a wholesome condition, there 
is concentrated upon the nerves an unusual degree of 
stimulus there may be, in the last hours of one’s life, 
pain on the one side or exquisite pleasure on the other; 
but such cases are exceptional. 

When the rally of nature throws blood upon the 
brain, it may have unusual flashes and inspirations; and 
in such a high momentary condition of sensibility I do 
not know why the mind may not catch sights and 
sounds beyond the ordinary receptivity of common life. 
And it makes no difference that you tell me that when 
men see angels they are in a state of peculiar susceptibility 
of brain, owing to an unusual rush of blood to that part. 
I do not care what it is that makes the brain more sen- 
sitive so long as I understand the fact that it is more 
sensitive. And I do not know why men may not, at 
dying, see things which they cannot see in their ordinary 
states of mind; and I do not know why their thoughts 
at such times may not be as real as those which they 
have in moments of inspiration, or when inventions 
dawn upon them under unusual excitements of the 
brain. I see no reason why a person standing on the 
border of two lives may not look over into the one and 
into the other, in some degree. But this is not the 
usual experience, It is exceptional—not ordinary. 

It is true that death, as a general rule, comes on with 
such a lowering of the nervous sensibility that it is 
without pain, or even consciousuess, 

A rapturous experience at the closing hour of a life 
which has been luminous in goodness is certainly a 
very great comfort to the surviving; and in the realm of 
romance and poetry, or in the realm of prayer, fore- 
looking and desire, there is no impropriety in the 
thought of dying amidst the sounds of angels, or as the 
sun goes down in glory, and sending back our voices to 
tell those behind us that they need fear no evil. But 
this, it must be remembered, is in the realm of elevated 
sentiments, and is not the record of actual experiences 
that ordinarily occur in the termination of the lives of 
good men. 

So if men of whom we expect much, men whose 
voices have cheered us, men whose testimonies of divine 
inspiration through life have been borne out by benefi- 
cent conduct, men whose purity and integrity are 
acknowledged, and who are called saints by those who 
know them best—if such men die without testimony, if 
they die in twilight, if they die without one single burst 
of glory, there is nothing to be said. A rapturous ex- 
perience mignt be a more beautiful termination of such 
lives; but what then? 

To go home on a cloudless morning, when the birds 
sing your departure from exile, certainly is to be de- 
sired; but what if the morning be cloudy, and the sun 
be hidden? You are going home; and that is more than 
the concomitant circumstances. 

On the other hand, many men of grossly wicked lives 
die peacefully, and sometimes even serenely. It would 
even seem as if the weakening and death of their grosser 
parts had lifted from some finer feeling the weight that 
had held it down, and given it a momentary spring up- 
ward at the last. But that does not argue backward, that 
they have lived aright, or that men who lived wrong 
are just as well off as those that have lived right. Nei- 
ther is the fact that good men die without exaltation an 
argument against their goodness; nor is the fact that 
wicked men die with some degree of pleasure an argu- 
ment of their integrity. These things are under such 
general laws of nature that that which happens to one 
happens to another without regard to special moral 
character. This is recogmzed abundantly in Scripture. 

If these facts are true, a consideration of them will 
relieve much needless suffering. The imagination has 
been made a gallery of horri»le pictures on this subject 
of death. We have a feeling for the dying as if they 
were passing through a terrible ordeal, a struggle with 
pang and pain; as if something mysterious was happen- 
ing behind their speecblessness and their dazed eye; 
whereas in the vast majority of cases death comes on as 
gently as evening twilight, and life ends like the last 
reverberation of a musical chord, and consciousness 
lapses as peacefully as the petals of a rose fall in the 
night under the gentle pressure of the dew. Therefore 
we need not have any horror of the physical act of dying. 
Even when bodily contortions take place, in most in- 
stances they are painless, being the mere phenomena of 
nervous contractility. 

If there were, then, no other reason for dread, men 
might look furward to death with the feeling with which 
we seek sleep. Indeed, there can be no question what- 
ever, that men suffer from year to year far more pain 
every day of their lives than they will experience in the 
last hour. It is probable that a laboring man who is 
subject to neuralgia, or rheumatism, or the tooth-ache, 
suffers a hundred times more in a single day than he 
will in dying. We bear pains with equanimity, and 
almost forget them by use; but of death we remain cun 
tinually atraid, as of a mouster, or as of some mys- 
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terious struggle; but death is just as much a part of the 
regular order of nature as life itself. The end of a 
man’s life in this world is as much appointed as the be- 
ginning of it; and indeed men begin life with a great 
deal more pain than they end it. 

How does the Word of God speak of death? There 
are no horrible images in the Bible to represent dying. 
All our phraseology of death has been borrowed from 
barbaric literature, from pagan sources. The teaching 
of Christianity on this subject bas been obscured by the 
bringing in of the old heathen symbolic worship. Our 
ideas of death are largely the result of Roman and Tus- 
can notions that have been imparted and maintained 
In the Old Testament death is represented 
as a harvest-home, than which it is understo d that 
nothing more musical or joyful is known in life. When 
men are like shocks of corn fully ripe and brought to the 
sickle, death is the thanksgiving day. If you read the 
account of the deaths of Abraham, Isaac a: d Jacob, you 
wil! find that the expression is that tbey were ‘‘ gathered 
to their people.” It is going back to the household, to 
our parents, from exile, as it were, in this world. 

Among the purest and best heathenism, exalted and 
beautiful but none the less heathen, is the Tranatopsis 
of Mr. Bryant. I will read it, not for the sake of th se 
who know it already by heart, but for the sake of those 
that are young, and are not, perbaps, as well acquainted 
with it as they might be—for it is the fashion, in this 
newspaper-reading day, for youug men and maidens to 
read about the accidents and horrible crimes that dis- 
figure our life; and our newspapers bave in them regu- 
larly, on the plea that people will have news, a gallery 
of morbid anatomy, 


among us, 


* When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of tne stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart, 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
‘To Nature's teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the deptns of air 
Comes astill voice: Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-benolding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Tbine individual being, shalt thou go 
‘To mix forever with the elements ; 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with bis share and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mouid. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulcher. The bills, 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
Phat make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man! The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven 
Are shining on the sad abodes of d- ath, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, traverse Barca’s desert sands, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings—yet the dead are there! 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
the flight of years began, bave laid them down 
In their last sleep. The dead reign there alone! 
So shalt thou rest; and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of awes glide away, the sons of men- 
The youth, in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray- headed man— 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent balls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry-slave at mght 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave + 
Like one who wraps the drapery of bis couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
A sweeter pagan sopg was never sung. Let me sup- 
plement it vow with a Christian chani: 
“Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb ; 
lake this new treasure to thy trust, 
And give these sacred relics room 
To slumber in the silent dust. 


* Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear, 
Invade thy bounds; no mortal woes 








Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angels watch the soft repose. 
**So Jesus slept; God’s dying Son 
Passed through the grave, and blest the bed ; 
Rest here, biest saint, till from His throne 
The morning break, and pierce the shade. 
* Break from His throne, illustrious morn ; 
Attend, © earth, bis sovereign word ; 
Restore thy trust; a glorious form 
Shall then arise to meet the Lord.” 

Watts is better thaa Bryant, 

Listen, also, to the w ris of inspiration, and com- 
pare them with the mouraful chant: 

“Ve are come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly and church of 
the firstborn. which are wntten in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and 
to the mediator of the new covenant.” 

With this before him, 1 marvel that a Christian poet 
should have left the glory of death out of his pagan 
poem. 

It is this that gives to the New Testament its peculiar 
radiance, and makes our unity with the Lord Jesus 
Christ the pledge of glorious immortality 

The whole literature of darkness and gloom which 
represents death according to the medieval figures, as 
a night of horror, is unscriptural, not only ia termin- 
ology tut ia genius; for the true conception of death 
is that it is simply a transition from a lower sphere to a 
bigher. 

All the paraphernalia of grief are pagan. I cannot 
express how wide, and how increasingly wide, from the 
Christian spirit is the whole attitude of the m@Odern 
mind on the subject of dyirg and of death. I do not 
speak of the grief which is felt when the child is pluck- 
ed out of one’s arms, even by the hand of Jesus. Ido 
not speak of the s rrow that must needs afflict the soul 
when one’s intimate companionsbip is suddenly rupt- 
ured. Ido vot say to the troubled heart that there is 
no proper grief caused by the death of others who are 
so intimately connected with our daily life that we 
almost cease to know our own selves, and in sorrow 
lose our personal identity. I say that such griefs and 
sorrows must come under the category of Christian ex- 
periences; put I also say that the things which we do 
not recognize, which we leave out of the struggling ex- 
periences of sorrow, are the Christian elements, while 
the things which most largely we bring in are tbe 
pagan elements. 

Why should the house be darkened when the gate of 
heaven through which a saint has ascended to glory has 
opened and poured a whole beam of light upon it? Why 
should the pictures on the wall be veiled, as though beauty 
were no longer for us who have been glorified in baving 
our treasures laid up in heaven? Why is no musical 
instrument touched in the bousehold that ought to be 
vocal with triumph and rejoicing! Why should we 
walk in black, as if we were the bereaved sons of mid- 
night? Why should we think it needful to advertise to 
every one, by the dense darkness of our whole apparel, 
that we bave been overthrown, that there is no consola- 
tion for us, and that the grief is so beyond the comfort 
of faith and piety that we are fated to carry it about 
the world, missionaries of misery? Why should there 
be this whole heathenism of grief? Has not Christ 
died? Has he not destroyed death in his dying? Has 
he not made the tomb luminous by passing through it? 
Does be not live in heaven? Are not our children en- 
throped? Are not our parents glorified? Are not our 
companions 1'lustrious above everythiag that the earth 
knows of glory? Why are we setting ourselves up as 
monuments of misery when there have been such illus- 
trations of grace and power ? 

While, then, the death of those that are dear to us 
may i. spire ia us a salutary grief, it ought nut to con- 
vey to the w. rid the false notion that sorrow by reason 
of tbe death of our friends is strunger than the cousola- 
vons of the gospel of Jesus Christ. There ought to be 
some testimony somewhere, in the individual, in the 
bousehold, or in the church, that God has triumphed 
over death, and made the way out of life easy, not alone 
by nature to the body, but by grace to the soul. 

Nor have we aright to torment ourselves, in view of 
dying, with every exaggerated thuught and feeling. 
There are no circumstances, it seems to me, in which 
death is less appreciated than when it comes suddenly, 
or by accident. I can understand how the senses may 
be shocked at the sight of sudden death. It is a thing 
which in some degree appalls every man when instantly 
a living creature is struck down before his face—espec- 
ially if the event be accompanied with wounding and 
bruising. The habits of our life and our associations, 
wh ch are irresistible, make the speetacle of death under 
such circumstances shocking; and yet, after all, there 
are no deaths easier than those which are sudden. 

Livingstove records his own experience when he was 
sprung upon by a lion, and struck down, and held 
under iim for «a moment, as being an experience of the 
mest perfec. tranquillity, and rather, on the whole, of 
exquisite peacefulwess. But he was conscious. Where 
accidents occur that destroy life at once, the experience 





is that of a man this second in the full vigor of activity, 
and, it is always to be hoped, doing his duty, and the 
pext second in a higher sphere. There is no lingering, 
no suffering, no waiting. The fall, the blow, the shock, 
are almost instantaneous, 

When, therefore, the Prayer-book teaches us to pray 
that we may be delivered from sudden death, we are not 
to understand that it teaches us to pray for deliverance 
from anything except unprepared death. If one be liv- 
ing in the fulfillment of duty and in the faith of the 
Lord Jesus Christ no death can be too sudden for bim 
—not death from the lightning stroke, ner death from 
falling down the beetling precipice. No death can be 
too sudden for the man that is doing right. However 
horrible the outward aspect may be in circumstances of 
instantaneous death, the inward man, whom we love 
and for whom we mourn, has a most easy translation. 

The best preparation for sudden death, and for any 
death, is to live wisely. He who is best fitted for his 
proper duties in life is in the very way of preparation 
for the best dying. Let a man be in daily love and obe- 
dience to God, in unity with him by conscious thought 
and emotion, and in the active discharge of the duties 
of his station to himself and others, and he need not ask 
for years of peace and meditation at the end of his life. 
If God please to give men an Indian-summer at the 
termination of their life, it has its uses; but a man who, 
being a Christian, dies in the prime of life, and in the 
vigor of his manhood, dies as safely and happily as any 
man can die. Right-living is the best road to right- 
dying. 

So Christ taught. It was the waiting servant in full 
equipment that he blessed. To die with the harness on 
is a blessing for which men might fitly pray. 

Since men, therefore, believe that this life is a prep- 
aration for a higher and better one, and that death is 
but the opening of the door into that higher and better 
life, why should they yet cling to this life with such 
tenacity? And why should they wont themselves to 
join in pagan literature and conversation with those 
who hold death to be the greatest ill that can befall a 
man? 

I can understand why those who feel themselves to be 
needful to the men around about them should cling to 
life; I can understand why the happy, in their unin- 
structed idea of what it is to be perfectly happy, should 
desire to live on; I can understand why the useful 
should have a strong wish to continue their usefulness; 
but why the aged should want to live longer I cannot 
well understand, unless it be because common-sense 
wears out first of all in the aged. When men’s senses 
have ceased to be a benefit; when their ear is torpid, 
and their eye is sluggish, and their tongue is half 
paralyzed, and their memory has forgotten to give them 
the instruments of speech, and they tremble. and multi- 
ply their supports, and are pierced through daily with 
multiform pains—why then they should long to linger, 
and pray that they may stay, is a mystery to me; or 
would be if it were not so common. Why those who 
are in mid-life and are hopelessly infirm should struggle 
on, and desire to live, is strange to me. Why men who 
do no good, and for whose continued existence there 
seems to be no considerable good reason, who are no 
comfort to themselves and are a world of discomfort to 
other people, should still be tenacious of life, when to 
go out of life would leave suffering behind them, and, 
it 1s to be hoped, some blessing before them, I cannot 
understand. Why men that are broken down, that are 
dependent, and that seem to be sent out to garner the 
harvest in the field of suffering, should long for life, is 
a mystery that I cannot fathom. The instinct of pature, 
in such persons, shows itself to be mightier than reason, 
than instructed faith, or than Christian belief. Among 
the things that are the most painful to look at from the 
highest point of view are those bond-slaves of physical 
life that go through a sorrowful life shuddering at the 
thought of emancipation 

Says Paul, ‘* To die is gain.” ‘‘ Iam in a strait betwixt 
two, having a desire to depart, and be with Christ; 
which is far better. Nevertneless, to abide in the flesh 
is more needful for you.” Forthem it was better that 
he should live; but fur him it was better that he should 
depart, and be with God, 

What has a man in this life that he should not 
willingly exchange for the joys of the life to come? 
What is there in this perishivg body that shc uld lead 
a man to desire to postpone the putting on of that spir- 
itual body which waits for us in the otber life? 
What 1s there in wealth here that can compensate for 
any delay in entering upon the more precious, the 
glorious wealth which awaits us at the right hand of 
God? What is there in love here, with all its discords, 
that can compare with the love of the perfected state? 
What is there of usefulness in the wanderings, the 
stumblivgs, the strifes, the mistakes that belong tu 
men’s lives here, which is for a moment to be compared 
with the usefulness that waits for the emancipated soul 
that enters iuto the Jife that is to come? 

Life on earth is to be tolerated since it is conferred 
upon us; it is not to be thrown away,jsince it is a trust 
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placed in our hands by God, for the right employment 
of which he will settle with us by and by; but when- 
ever the signs of coming departure are at hand, every 
man that has been truly instructed in the word of 
God, every man upon whose soul the Holy Ghost has 
written the innermost truths of Christianity, should 
rejoice to depart and be with Christ, which is better 
than life. 





Science amd Art. 








TyrPE Metat—Lead is the chief constituent; antimony is 
added to compensate for the softness of the lead, and tin 
to give toughness. Sometimes cepper is added in very 
small percentage to give a still greater degree of tenacity. 
The proportions used by different makers vary. 





IRIDESCENT GLASS.—The main feature of Mr. Cleman- 
dot’s process of producing the beautiful iridescent glass 
now in the market is the application of acids to the glass, 
under a pressure of from two to five or more atmospheres. 
Water containing fifteen per cent. of hydrochloric acid is 
used to bring out rainbow tints like mother of pearl; and 
artificial gems of various sorts have thus been manufactur- 
ed. The glass prepared by these processes is quite as iri- 
descent as is that which antiquaries so much value ; the 
pressure and the acids hastening a result that the ordinary 
agencies of the atmosphere would take centuries to pro- 





THE ART JOURNAL FOR JUNE.—This number is unusually 
rich in material of special interest to American readers. 
The third installment of ‘‘The Homes of America” with 
five illustrations occupies the opening pages. ‘‘ American 
Painters,’’ follows, being a sketch of Thomas Hicks with 
specimens of his work. Farther on is ‘‘ The Roger Williams 
Monument,” with an illustration of the bronze lately un- 
veiled in Providence, R. I. ‘‘The Art Schools of Boston ’’ 
and *‘* Notes” close the list. Three steel plate engravings 
after paintings by Storey, Hamon and Coessin de la Fosse 
occupy the pages usually devoted to works of special im- 
portance. The papers on foreign art are a continuation of 
the ** Illustrated Catalogue of the Pars Exhibition,” ‘‘ Nor- 
way,” ‘“ The Methods of a Marine Painter” and ‘‘ The Gal- 
lery of Laurent Richard.” This last is written by Lucy 
Hooper, and the recent sale of the collection gives it a 
special interest. The ‘‘ Methods of a Marine Painter,” too, 
ought to be classified among the American papers, for it 
describes a talk with that admirable painter of marine 
views, Mr. De Haas. To any one who is at all familiar 
with technical processes it will prove of interest and value. 


A PICTURE IN Srx MINUTES.—A new attraction has late- 
ly been introduced in one of the Parisian theaters which 
will no doubt find imitators elsewhere. At a certain stage 
of the performance an easel, a large canvas, a palette 
with colors and brushes, etc., etc., are brought forward, 
and the artist makes his appearance and a bow. Then he 
turns to the canvas, seizes his palette and brush and awaits 
the call of “time.” Ata given signal the orchestra opens 
with a quick measure, and the artist dashes in his sky. 
Then follows a broad strip of blue ocean, two or three 
rapid strokes introduce vessels under sail, a few more 
strokes add rocks and foreground, and at the end of pre- 
cisely six minutes the orchestra closes its performance 
with the customary flourish and the artist turns from the 
completed picture to receive the plaudits of the audience; 
for in spite of the railroad speed at which it has been 
painted the picture really looks reasonably well at a dis- 
tance. This is all very well for a sensational performance, 
but it ought to be confined to the stage. This remark is 
called for, because some young painters have recently 
evinced a disposition to work after this fashion in their 
studios. 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART.—Under this title Messrs. Cassel, 
Petter & Galpin have begun the publication of a new art 
periodical whose first number bears date May, 1878. These 
well known publishers of illustrated periodicals have un- 
questionable facilities for the production of excellent work, 
and the first number of the new magazine promises well 
for its future. Although the ground is tolerably well occu- 
pied there is always room for something new, provided it 
is worthy. The present number opens with an engraving 
of the ‘‘General’s Headquarters,” from a recent picture 
by J. F. Pettie, R. A., painted for the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition. Then follows an introduction, partaking of the na- 
ture of a salutatory, and illustrated by groups from Greek 
sculptures and copies of famous paintings. The Paris 
Exhibition has a descriptive article with engravings of the 
buildings, which will be succeeded by others on the same 
topic. ‘‘ Artists’ Haunts” is the title of another series of 
papers, the first of which treats of Cornwall and its pict- 
uresque coast. The Dudley Gallery,” ‘“‘ Our Living Artists,” 
‘* Vicissitudes of Art Treasures,’ ‘‘ Half Hours in the 
Studios,” and ‘‘ Art Notes for May” are among the titles 
which make up the table of contents, and a prospectus 
holds out promises for a great variety of interesting mat- 
ter in forthcoming numbers. 





THE CORCORAN GALLERY.—It is announced that Mr. 
Coreoran, in addition to his munificent endowment of an 
art gallery, is now contemplating the completion of his 





of securing land adjoining the present site. If this is over- 
come there will follow the establishment of ‘‘a free school 
of art, with every facility for the study of drawing, paint- 


ing, modeling, wood-engraving, photography, every 
branch of the art of design, and for the promotion of the 
industrial interests of the land... . . From this proposed 


academy will go forth [it is expected] not only painters 
and sculptors, but skilled artificers and draughtsmen fitted 
to fill the wants of the Government in its various depart- 
ments, to supply which it has been necessary to send to 
Europe.” A worse atmosphere for the culture cf art than 
that of our national capital can hardly be found within 
our borders, but Mr. Corcoran’s public spirit is to be com- 
mended, and notwithstanding the difficulties that surround 
the enterprise it is so energetically backed by money and 
zeal that its influence may well be enduring and of great 
advantage to art. Who shall say that such a school may 
not eventually have a visible effect on the esthetic per- 
ceptions of the average Congressman? 








Prews.—The first seats provided in churches are seen in 
some Anglo-Saxon and Norman edifices still standing in 
England. They consist of stone benches which project 
from the wall around the whole interior excepting on the 
east end. In 1319 the congregations are represented as 
sitting on the ground or standing, and it was at this period 
that the people introduced low, rude, three-legged stools 
promiscuously over the church. Not until after the Nor- 
man conquest were wooden seats brought into use. In 
1287 a decree was issued, in regard to the wrangling for 
seats (which had become a decided nuisance), that no one 
should call any seat in the church his own except noble- 
men and patrons, each person taking the nearest empty 
seat he could find, as he entered the church. From 1530 to 
1540"As we approach nearer to the Reformation, seats were 
more generally appropriated, their entrance being guarded 
by cross-bars, and the initial letters of their owners en- 
graved upon them. But directly after the Reformation 
the pew system commenced, for there is extant a complaint 
from the poor commons addressed to Henry VIII. in 1546 
referring to his decree that a Bible should be in every 
church at liberty for all to read because they feared it 
might be taken into the ‘“‘ guyre” or some “‘ pue.’’ Galleries 
in churches were not known until 1608. As early as 1611 
luxurious arrangements were considered essential in church 
pews, and they were baized or cushioned all over their 
sides, and the seats furnished with comfortable cushions, 
while foot-stools were also introduced. Next, the sides of 
the pews were made so high that they entirely concealed 
the occupants from view. This is said to have been a de- 
vice of those who desired not to be seen by the officers, 
who reported all who did not stand up and bow low when 
the name of Jesus was spoken by the clergyman. Fire- 
places (?) were also built in the pews, and every possible 
convenience added for the comfort of the highly-favored 
few. But the services were often so long and tedious that 
the listeners fell asleep and frequently nodded their ap- 
probation of the minister’s sermon, while they were 
totally oblivious of its teachings. Swift’s lines, which we 
quote, allude to the prevailing fashion of church up- 


holstery: 
* A bedstead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber many a load, 
Such as our ancestors did use, 
Was metamorphosed into pews, 
Which still their ancient nature keep, 
By lodging tolks disposed to sleep.” 


With the reign of Charles I. the reasons for the height- 
ening of the sides of the pews disappeared; and from the 
civil war they declined to their present height.—[{Spring- 
field Republican. 





Fact and Rumor. 











—Queen Mercedes, of Spain, is seriously ill. 

—Gen. Pleasanton still cures himself with blue glass. 

—An unusually large crop of honorary degrees is ex- 
pected this summer. 

—Are book agents free moral agents? 
a class by themselves? 

—But for the Potter Committee the world might never 
have heard of Mrs. Jenks. 

—During the past week the Germans have deserted New 
York for the Schutzen Park. 

—New Hampshire fails not of its regular weekly mur- 
der. The last was near Plymouth. 

—The phonograph, they say, is “all talk,” but the new 
flying mac sine is really ‘‘ on the rise.” 

—Mr. Edwards Pierrepont is to receive from Oxford 
University the honorary title, D.C.L. 

—Monmouth County, N. J., celebrates this week the 
centennial of the battle of Monmouth. 

—Judge Barrett has quashed the indictment against the 
Aldermen. ‘ Hope told a flattering tale!” 

—1,500 Moody and Sankey chairs go from the Boston 
Tabernacle to the Baptist Temple on Martha’s Vineyard. 

—Jordan, Marsh & Co., of Boston, gave their thousand 
employés an all-day excursion down the harbor last week. 

—That consummate flower known as academic com 
mencement now begins to bloom on every New England 
hill. 

—The civil engineers of the country have been in con- 
vention in Boston, finding much to interest and profit 
them. 

—For want of more exciting topics people are circulating 


Or do they form 





design by the establishment of an academy of fine art. 
Mr. McLeod, the curator of the gallery, said recently in an 


address that the only obstacle remaining is the difficulty ‘ 





a quantity of fictitious reminiscences about J. Wilkes 
Booth. 





share in the ‘‘Evening Post,” equally between his two 
daughters. 

—The Rev. Mr. Wheeler, of the American Board, has 
raised $40,000 for his college in Armenia, and wants only 

20,000 more. 

—Two bears were seized last week by the custom house 
officers and held for duty. Their owners redeemed them 
by paying $10 each. 

—S. Angier Chase, the Fall River defaulter, finds it diffi- 
cult to get any lawyer to defend him, and the case is likely 
to go hard against him. 

—There is something left to be grateful for. Of 6,000 
bills which were introduced into Congress at its latest ses- 


' sion only 400 were passed. 


—M. Bon-Louis Henri Martin, author of an unfinished 
‘History of France,” succeeds the late M. Thiers in his 
seat in the French Academy. 

—The Pacific island of Tahiti, according to Mrs. Brassey, 
would be a very pleasant place to spend the summer, only 
it is a little out of the way. 

—The reason why colleges are places of so much learn- 
ing is that the Freshmen bring a good deal in, and the 
Seniors carry very little out. 

—Four little miscreants, aged respectively ten, eleven, 
ten and nine, tried to wreck a New York Elevated train, 
and were promptly arrested. 

—Steamer ‘ Adriatic” reports meeting the dory ‘‘ Nau 
tilus,” bound for France, 950 miles out from this country. 
All hands, consisting of two men, well. 

Mr. M. A. Wheelock’s suicide is a sad illustration of the 
demoralizing tendency of speculation and drink —the 
sadder because of the victim’s position in society. 

—Mrs. Col. Fremont, the ‘“ Jessie” of the Presidential 
campaign of 1856, is one of the handsome women of her 
time, with fresh complexion and abundant hair as white 
as snow. 

—The champion bankrupt is John McCool, a builder, of 
this city, who estimates his liabilities at $2,757,391. Of this 
amount he claims that $2,495,000 is secured by mortgage 
on real estate. 

—Over 12,000 fish were taken out of the Croton Reser- 
voir within two days of last week. They were mostly 
shiners, but in the baul were found large 
cat fish and eels. 

—Who was the careful man who sent $42,000 in United 
States bonds through the mail without sealing the envel- 
ope? The bonds, as it happened, arrived safely. They 
were registered. 

—Edward 8. Rand, Jr., author of some of Boston’s latest 
financial irregularities, is reported to be on the way to a 
fortune in Brazil. When he reaches it he will come back 
and pay dollar for dollar. 

—Charley Ross’s father has been appointed Master 
Warden of the Port of Philadelphia at a salary of $2,500. 
He has spent nearly $80,000 in the search for the missing 
boy, and proposes to keep it up as long as he can raise the 
money. 

—Gen. B. L. E. Bonneviile, the oldest officer on the 
retired list, who died at Fort Smith a fortnight since, 
fought in the Seminole and Mexican wars, and was made 
famous by Washington Irving, who edited his journal of 
adventures in the far West. 

—The barque Azor, which sailed from Charleston, S. C., 
April 21st, with colored emigrants for Liberia, reached 
Sierra Leone, May 19th, but had a hard passage of it, the 
measles having broken out among the passengers, and a 
number dying of ship fever. 


pickerel, bass, 


—Are you going to Colorado this summer? This is the 
question which a good many people are asking one another. 
Three weeks and $200 will answer. If you don’t believe 
the outlay will pay, ask Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, or Pres 
ident Tenney, cf Colorado College. 

—The custom of calling railway passenger cars ‘‘ coaches,” 
which has recently gained a place in our vernacular, is 
English, according to Richard Grant White. He says 
that the “ guard” and “ coach” of the English railways are 
relics of the old mail-coaching days. 

—Chief Justice Richards, of the Canadian Supreme 
Court, sat beside Chief Justice Waite at a recent session 
of the U. 8. Circuit Court. Perhaps this is the first in- 
stance in the history of the country where two chief jus- 
tices have occupied the bench together. 

—How do the evolutionists account for the fact that the 
genus shark has for ages worn his mouth on his most 
inconvenient side (for himself, that is). According to 
the development theory it should gradually have worked 
round so that he would not have to turn over on his back 
to eat his dinner. 

—Complaints are loud and deep against the noise of the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway. People living on the 
Sixth Avenue cannot sleep nights. This is rumor. It isa 
fact, though, that the engines, stopping under our office 
window, have a peculiarly vicious way of blowing off 
steam, and thereby interrupting the editorial meditations. 

—The London “Times” has a trustworthy Chicago cor- 
respondent who writes, to reassure England on the subject 
of the wheat crop, that he has within the past one hundred 
days traveled by rail through at least 75,000 miles of wheat 
and corn fields. He had better have made it 100,000, then 
his rate cf progress would have been an even thousand 
miles each day. 

—‘*To what base uses,” etc.! That inoffensive imple- 
ment, the umbrella, is now utilized by London thieves in 
purloining jewelry. Thief enters store with umbrella only 
loosely closed; drops ring into it and walks off. If shop- 
man misses the article and pursues thief, latter protests 
innocence. Struck with happy thought, he reverses um- 
brella—ring drops out—apologies of shopman, and amuse- 





—Mr,. Bryant’s will divides his property, including his 





ment of thief at what ‘‘might have been a serious matter.” 
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Financial. 








From Monday, June 17, to 


June 22. 


Saturday 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Wednesday. Saturday” 
June 19. 


Monday. 
June 17. 
Gold (highest)...... i 
Lega! lenders.. ... 99.2: 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


June 22, 









secccee lU6% . 106% 
ecceee 109% ....... WOK 

BG. Os. TOM sccccee 102 .ccccece 102 

6s, 5-208, I8654an.1.c. 104% ....... MB - escses 105 
6a, 5-208 .\867. r...... OO eae a. . asesnee 10544 
68. 0-208, 1867,c..... BEM cccctcce MBI ccccees 10834 

6s, 5-208, ISd8. r...... TEE, anccosce ee 108 

50. 5-20e, ‘868, c...... TOK ...- 00. 110%... 2000 ill 
56. 10-408. 1T.... 0.2... es MEX xcs cv 1USd4 
5s. 10-408, c....... rrr eres 10844 
5s. funded, 1881, 5 MEE inceccoes LOSHG .ceeeee W064 
5s funded, 1881, ¢ e ee 106 eee 106% 
4348, I8B1, Teo... .. eee re . ae 3% 
48, 1891, C..... ..... MEM. ccccces WB ce seeee 103 % 
4s. registered, 1907.. 100% ....... eae 100% 
4s. coupon, i907..... peers ] TT WLS 

68, currency, f..... ee RE. «xenes 121 


Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1883.... 44 Han. &St. Jo. ’87..... 105% 
Alabama 5s, 1586.... i.¥.ts,G.R., 87.... 11 
Alabama 8s, L88H.... 
Alabama 5s, 1888 
Ala. 8s. Ala. & C, R. 
Ala. 88, of 18¥2...... 
Ala. 88, of 189%...... 
Ark. 6s. funded. 


Ark. 7s, M. O -&R.R, 
Ark. 7s, Ark.Cen.R. 
Connecticuttis...... 
Georgia 6s. 
Ga.7s, new bonds 

Ga. 7s, indorsed.... 
Ga. 78,gvid bonds.. 


lll. coup. ta, I879.... 








Il). War Loan....... »| Ohio 6s, ” 

BPs GB... ccvccccccece Ohto 6s. 

Louisiana tis....... Rhode Island 6s. 1b 
La. new ovonds...... 53 South Carolina tis.. 44 
La. 6s.new Fi’g D’t. 53 do 5.43.. D 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 53 do J - 0 
La, 68, Levee Bds... 55 do 68. F.A.’t6.. 30 
La. 4s, Levee Pao - 53 | do 68.L.C, "89J.&3 40 





La. 8s, L. B, of "75... 53 do 68,L.C."39A.&0 40 
La. hs, eee _~ do 7s ‘of "BS. 30 
La. 78, Consol....... 82% do Non- tund. bds. 2% 
La. 7s, Small Bds... 82 | Tennessee 6s. old. 36 
Mich. 4s, 1875-79..... 1024 GO BDnciccostse = 
Mich. fs, 1883....... 1044s do n.b.. n.8.... 35 
Mich. 7s, 189)........ _— Virginia Gs. old..... 20 
Mo. 6s. due in 1878.. 124 do 68, D.b.. "HB..... 22 
Mo. 68, due ’82 or '83 10% do ts. n.b., ’67..... 


Mo. 6s, due in Iss. 106 do 6s, consol. b... — 
Mo. tis, due in i887. 106 do ex.mat.coup.. 59% 
Mo. 68, due in (888.. 107 do 68, con. 2d 8s... 2 
Mo. 6s, due ‘89 or "90 107 | do 6s. deferred b. 

Mo. 68, A. or U.d.’92 lu? D.C, 3.656, 1924..... 

Fdg. bs. due 4-95... 103}: D.C. 


wee 





small bds, 


Han.&St. Jo. due ’86 10555! D.C. reg. bds........ 
Foreign Exchange.— 
6) days. 3 davs. 7 
London prime pankers, 4.544(@4.85% 4.56 44@4.87 





Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week e nding June 22, 1878. 
Butter. — Receipts for the week were 29,063 pkgs. 
Exports, 9.570 pkgs. A few of the finest sour cream 
creameries sold at 2U%@%l1cts., while the bulk of 
sweet creams went at 1v@20 cts. and some a little 
off in quality were sold for export at 18 cts. Trade 
in State dairy make is light owing to the limited 
supply. There wus large business in best grades 
of Western for export, creameries selling l7@ 
20 cts., and fine lots dairy packed butter selling at 
12@14 cts., and large lines of the ladle-packed but- 
ter at 8@10 cts. In common grades there is nothing 
doing. We quote: Fine sour cream creamery, 
20@21c.; fine sweetcream creamery. !%@20c.; fine 
dairy packed Western, |3@l5c.; fine milled factory 
Western, 8@12c.; fine near-by private dairies 


16@19c.; grease and old butter, 4@bc. 
Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 124,771 
boxes. Kxports, 114,08! boxes.) There was good 


healthy market at last week’s prices. Stocks well 
cleared at the close. We quote: State factory, fine 
to fancy, 7& to 8%; Factory. fine to fancy, 74@8\c.; 


factory, good to prime, 7@7c.; factory, half 
skimmed, ke@6c.; factory, skimmed, 2@3c. 
Eggs.—There were larger arrivals aud a decline 


of lect. per dozen. Fresh laid eggs selling at the 
close at 15 cts. 

Beans.—Mediums per bush., 
rows, $1.50@1.60. 

Beeswax 26@27c. 

Dried Apples.—Some sales of best State fruit 
at 3 cts. Other kinds neglected. 


$1.50@1.60; mar- 


OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878, 


The T:ustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3let Decem- 
Ds BUN: 6d0hsng05s -ckseesconce cecpesonsen $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Polictes not marked off 
BSS FERMUAEP. Wilco vvvcacsecrccccsesccesce 2,040,362 61 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... .'96.751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist oom 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877.. . 
J osses paid during the same 
ORR Sea $2,565,890 a 
Returns of Pre- —_———_ 
miums and Ex- 


- $4,902,331 08 








The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,958 
i <a secured by Stocks, and other- 


EEL ERE ELST AAR ELT 1,163,200 00 
Real “jistate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, catimated at.......  . seccs cscce 436 4 
Premium Notes and — Receivable.. 1, oe 393 
CRE BA TREE aco cs tncescanescscccccsesecce 255,364 fe 
Total Amount of Assets............. $14,366,351 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums »f the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 
Lewis CURTIS 
CHARBLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMES Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
GORDON W. BUORNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JOSIAH O. LO HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, BDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELI JOHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F, Younas, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

C. A. HAND, WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PETER V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THUKBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. é Vice Pres’t. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


THE COOLEY Process OF RAISING 








is acknowledged to be superior to any other by 
thousands of dairymen using it. 
ODGEN, FARM, NEWPORT, R. L., March 22, 1878. 
VERMONT FAKM MACHINE CO: 
Gentlemen :—We are more and more pleased with 
the Cooley Creamer as we continue to use it, and 
we feel confident that we shall produce a better 


quality of butter this summer by means of it than 
we ever have before. Weare now getting $1.04 


pound for our butter. 
Very truly yours, MELVILLE BULL. 


Address for Circular. 
VT. FARM MACHINE CoO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Another Creat Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
MENTS EVER OFFERED. 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P. O. Box 5643, 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y, 


EDUCATIONAL. 

















Those answ ering « an eieestiineas 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. _ 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
pete Jan. ist, 1878. 





Cash © apita Ph nachiennaasininwdpainlats .4bs 500,000. 
Re-Insurance Fund,..........005 sesesssees 473,092.58 
Outstanding Liabilities, pasbndeokeeshasenens 95,207.83 
Net Surplus,..... bdbdeouden cebsoceedeens ones 553,398.07 
Bota) AMSA. 200000000 -r00cese-cee $1,621,698.4 


Benj. 8S. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Breckive, corner Court and Montague | Streets, 
d 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 





Capital, yooh fh Beh COMivisics ccccsd $1,000, bi oo 
Dn sn tanws>.vacobethesestocnece ‘Os rie: 969 21 
Liabilities..... 





966,301 03 


Total Assets, (Jan. 1st, 1878) ...... $3,173,933 31 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, S8ec’y. 


Net Surplus 





SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 
253 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
Prices with the same class of work elsewhere. 





Wheaton Female Seminary 
NORTON, MASS. 


Fall Term begins September 12. Apply to 
the Principal, 
ELLEN M. HASKELL. 





EBKSKILL (N, Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Illustrated Circular for 1878-79. 








CINCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE ,COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages Af <p crcaeies 


BROOKLYN 


THOMPSON, GROCER, 
121 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLY 


HAMS. 


CONNECTICUT L UXURY, 
WHITTAKER’S ST. LOUIS 
DAVIS'S CINCINNATI. 


A fine stock of the above and other celebrated 
brands at prices lower than have been known tor 


yeais, ——— 
NEW PROCHKSS FLOUR, 
Allthe choicest Brands at Reduced Prices. 
And a genera! assortment of GROCERIKS. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton’ Street, 
Keep on hand a Complete Assortment of 


E. C. BURT’S 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes. 


Price-List furnished on 











Brooklyn, 


application, and 
Goods sent by mail on receipt of price. 


HARDING & CO.’S FINE SHOES. 


If you want STYLISH AND DURABLE SHOES, 
as wellas a PERFECT FIT ata LOW PRICE, buy 
of 








HARDING & CO., 
second door above Johnson 8t., 
Brooklyn. 


317 Fulton St., 


A D VERTISEMEN ‘TS 


M. E. DOTY, 


413 Fulton Street. near Oonsend, Brooklyn, 
Y rn s 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 
A large assortment ot A om Goods og received. 
IRTS fo ORDER 
Shirts re-bosomed, — collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


e China and Gias« Goods, Majolica, 

edgwood and fey mee Ware. A fine as- 

sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 





ICE CREAM. 


RONCALI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 35 Watoastay 
St., near Jay, one block from Fulton, Brookly 

The Coolest Saloon in the City. Philadelphia 
Ice Cream, l0c.: French, lic. a plate, and 45c. and 
65c. per quart, delivered. Churc hes, Fairs, and the 
T e at greatly reduced prices. We introduce 
our Creams a8 pure and superior to any other in 
the city. A. Roncali, prop., (late with Anderson.) 





INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
47, 49, land 53 BERGEN ST.; REPOSITORY, 288 
and 20 FLATBUSH AYV., near 7th Av., Brookiyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h«nd. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use. 


“CARDEN HOSE,” 


Lite Preservers, Bathing Caps, Rubber 
Goods, of every description. 


COODYEAR’S, 








211 Fxlton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. P.O. Box 2 
| Call or send tor 52-page Illustrated “Manual. 
RUBBER GOODS REPAIRED. 





HAIR GOODS, WIGS, é&c. 


CAMERON’S OLD 


No. 327 


FULTON STREET, 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
BROOKLYN. 


Our Real Hair Lace Waves, Coquets, and Bonitons have been pronounced the gems of art. 
Ladies wishing a superior class of goods should examine our Large Stock of Long Hair Switches, &c., 


at much reduced prices. 


Invisible Llair Nets made expressly for this house. 





Robares Aureoline 


to give hair a beautiful golden color. Country Orders accurately matched and punctuaily attended to 





SPECIAL CLUBBING ‘RATES 


We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 









Club Retau 
MONTHLIES. Post Post. 

ONTHL 5 08 ostage 

Prepatd. Prepaid, 
Harper’s Monthly $4.00 
The ewe ny A Seen dxteeeeersesenee 4.00 
Scribner’s Monthly 5 4.00 
i PC ccicnaapbasasensbaese 2. 3.00 
agar 8 Magazine........... 3.30 4.00 
The Sander Magazine........... 2.25 2.75 
The Atlantic Monthly...... ....73.50 4.00 
; | ee eer 4.5 5.00 
American = peesesecs 1.30 1.60 
Artbur’s Magazine.............. 2.20 2.50 
Phrenological ae peesocseses 2.50 3.00 
ae s, 1.60 
National 8.8. Teacher........ 1.28 1.50 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper’s Weekly............. coos BSD 4.00 
Harper’s Bazar..... 3.50 4.00 
Littell’s Living Ag 7.00 8.00 
The N. Y. Tribune.. 1.70 2.00 
Scientific | American.. 2.95 3.20 
wit 6.95 8.20 
Youth’s Companion............ 41.45 1.75 
Alliance 1.70 2.00 





* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
$4 50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 


Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $20. for a club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
acopy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Specia) terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 





Languages, Painting and Mu 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 





Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. bpear. Hamilton, N.Y. 


G REENWICH ACADEMY, wrth Musical 
25 ye and Commercial Colle, e. Founded 
1202. r both sexes. A SEA SIDE School. On 
direct vente from New York to Boston. Address 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M.. Principal, 
E. Greenwich, R.1. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Hlective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best Of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, wor and 
library fees only $27 a yaar. Over 1 000 students; 
Spring Term begins March 12; Fall Term, Sept, 3. 
Winter Term, Dec. 3. iL: circulars address 

J. B. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, oO. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons us preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual ance, # deters 
rof. F. B. RICE. 














DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, at 
oorve this salt in ordinary water. his 
uel B possesses all the Tealth-giving 
al ties and tonic virtues of natu sea- 
water, while it is tree from the o nic 
impurities of the surt. Toh le by drug- 

gists generally. <A.J.D * 
roadway and Barclay St.. N. Y. 





During the Summer 
will publish Articles appropriate to the Season 


A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE. 
By R. W. RAYMOND] 





The Cities in Summer. 
The Paris Exposition. 


STAR PAPERS, 


by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





** Letters from my Library,’’ by “ LAIcus.” 


*“*New York Street Laborers,” 
in a series of interviews with themselves. 





*‘Our Neighbors—The Poor: 
Where and How they Live.” 


LECTURE-ROOM 


TALKS. 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
LESSONS 


By Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

Terms $3.00 per annum. postage pre- 
paid. For 4 months on trial, $1.00. Te 
Clergymen, $2.50. Sample Copies sent en 
receipt of 3 cent stamp. 

For sale by all news dealers. 





Crateful — Comforting. 


ErPrS'’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


oo ae? 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & COQO., 


HOMCOPaTHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON, 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


Where to Go: How to Go: How to Save Money. 


A neatly bound 32mo pamphlet, comprising a se- 
ries of articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell, * H. H.,” “ Laicus,”’ 
Gail Hamilton, and others. 


Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 








27 Park Place, New Yerk. 





ROYAL Powner 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, ful] weight, uniform and wholesome. 
and +"¥ ~ better rolls, biscuit, corn- bread, muffins, cukes, &c., thar any other 


It woes further 
prepared. 


It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received tbe strongest Com- 


mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. 


the leading Chemists of the Country. 


Also the endorsement 0 


It is peerless and soceagreename in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 


without it. All Grocers sell it. 
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CLOSING HOUSE FOR THE SUMMER. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

N “ANY howses during the summer months are 
~YI closed that the families occupying them may 
seek freedom from care, or amusement, in traveling, 
or at some pleasant or fashionable watering place. 
Some leave what they suppose to be trustworthy 
servants in the house for protection and care taking, 
who in their daily presence have seemed perfec- 
tion; but how often when left entirely free from 
their employers’ oversight are they found to be un- 
scrupulously dishonest. 

We think houses left with no occupants are quite as 
likely to be found intact after a two months’ absence 
as when left in the care of servants, and the practice 
of leaving them so is more and more common. But 
there are some precautions with regard to the con- 
tents of the house that should receive strict attention 
before leaving. 

It is not necessary that a house should be thoroughly 
cleaned, in the common acceptation of thatterm; but 
a thorough sweeping and dusting, from the top to 
the bottom of the house, is of great importance. 
First of all, furnaces, grates and ranges must be 
cleaned, every pipe and corner freed from cinders or 
ashes, and all needed repairs made, that at the home- 
coming the house may be all ready, in good working 
order. After this should come the sweeping and 
dusting. If flies have become troublesome before 
leaving, the .windows must be cleaned very thor- 
oughly the last thing, else the spots will be so hard- 
ened that it will be difficult to remove them in the 
fall. 

The bedsteads should be well looked after, wiped 
free from dust and lint, every crevice examined with 
care and all dust removed, and the mattresses as 
faithfully looked after. Give mattresses and pillows 
a good shaking and beating; let them remain urcov- 
ered and airing as long as possible, then cover with a 
bed-spread or sheet. 

Blankets, after being cleaned—washed if needed, 
if not, well aired and shaken—should be packed in the 
linen closet or cedar trunk, with small lumps of cam- 
phor wrapped in a bit of linen cloth scattered through 
them. Then wrap them in old linen sheets, folding in 
all the edges of the sheet, and sew or pin them so 
carefully about the blankets that a moth cannot find 
access to them. 

Linen and cotton sheets, bed-spreads, table-cloths, 
napkins, towels, etc., after being sure that all are 
cleaned and wel!-aired. should be put in the lnen 
closet, or clean dry drawers. It isa great protection 
to spread an old sheet on the shelves, leaving half of 
it hanging over, and when the linen is all neatly laid 
on the shelf, bring up the loose part of the sheet and 
fold carefully over the articles placed on the shelf, 
tucking in the corners snugly. This done, sprinkle 
the wrapping-sheet with a generous quantity of red 
or cayenne pepper, and the same over the wrappers 
about the blankets. We should nave said that red 
pepper should be sprinkled over the shelves, and 
blown in the cracks or loose places about the walls 
with one of the little syringes that are used with moth 
powder, before the wrapping-sheet is spread over. 
Nothing will more effectually guard against moths, 
rats, or cockroaches than cayenne pepper. 

We would not advise lifting carpets, unless such as 
need to be taken up and shaken. Such we would 
have well cleaned, and then shake in the breadths 
moth powder as well as red pepper; then fold by the 
breadths evenly, so as to leave no wrinkles, and roll 
up compactly, wrapping the roll in an old ironing 
sheet or common sheet; close the ends and sew up. 
Thus protected, leave them in roll till the house 1s 
again opened. 

For heavy carpets, those that don’t need to be 
shaken every year, after sweeping faithfully, and 
cleaning out all the corners, blow moth powder and 
red pepper plentifully into all the corners and around 
the seams, and scatter freely all over the carpets; 
also strew it over all woolen or buttoned furniture. 
Woolen rugs, table or piano covers should be sprin- 
kled with the powder and wrapped up in old linen or 
cotton. Also footstools, ottomaus and sofa pillows. 

A short time since we said we knew of no polish for 
inlaid floors that would dry immediately. A very 
dear friend writes: ‘‘ We have our halls and dining- 
room without carpets; but have a preparation which 
we put on them which will dry in an hour so that the 
floor can be used, and gives a beautiful poksh. It is 
very easily puton. [could do it myself if necessary. 
You say you don’t like uncarpeted floors for dining- 
rooms, it makes so much noise to move back from the 
table. We havea large drugget under and around 
the table, so we escape the noise; and without a car- 
pet our room is so sweet and free from dust. I have 
it swept every day with a broom over which I draw 
a flannel bag. That takes up all the dust and is better 
than the usual way of sweeping. I only have the 
floor wiped up with water once a month, and then 
with clean water in which I have a little cooking soda 
dissolved. When the floor is dry I put on the prep- 
aration, the receipt of which I inclose, with a flan- 
nel cloth: 


‘“FLOOK POLISH. 
“ Four ounces gum shellac, one ounce gum benzoin, 





one ounce gum mastic, one quart of alcohol. To be 
used when thoroughly dissolved.,’’ 

We like the mode of cleaning hard-wood floors our 
friend recommends. We presume she refers to the 
inlaid floors. The flannel bag drawn over the broom 
is a capitalidea. We find it of great service in wiping 
up oilclotLs, which should never be scrubbed or 
washed with a particle of soap; and should think the 
floor-polish must be excellent for those who have 
hard-wood floors. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Can point lace be washed on a bottle, according 
to the directions given a few weeks ago; and what kind of 
soap should be used ? t 

Answer.—Yes; only especial care must be taken to 
have it rolled on evenly, and all the purling or fine 
edge picked out evenly. This can be made sure by 
basting the lace ona strip of a fine old linen hand- 
kerchief or muslin, thus securing the edge from dis- 
placement, and then rolling it on a bottle. Pure 
white soap 1s the best to use for all such fine washing. 

Question.—Can you furnish a good receipt for mixed sand- 
wiches ? 

Answer.—Chop cold chicken, tongue and ham very 
fine. Melt half a cup of butter, add a dessert spoon- 
ful good mustard if liked, a little pepper, and stir it 
with the beaten yolk of one egg into the meat, and 
spread on thin slices of bread neatly trimmed and 
buttered. Or, chop fine such parts of a well boiled or 
baked ham as cannot be cut in aeat slices for the 
table, add four tablespoontuls melted butter, mustard 
if liked, and pepper, chop up two or three hard boiled 
eggs, and the well beaten yolk of one, to bind the 
whole together, and stir up the whole with the ham 
till well mixed, and spread on nicely cut slices of 
bread well buttered. 

Some like salad oil mixed with the butter. But in 
making sandwiches unless for the family, where the 
taste of all should be well known to the mistress, it is 
not safe to use oil or mustard for the whole; but it 
can be divided, and part of the sandwiches prepared 
with oil and mustard, part plaim, and a third part 
with mustard and no oil. 





Our Poung falks. A 


LADY LUNA. 
[FROM THE GERMAN OF OTTILIE WILDERMUTH. ] 

K AR, far from here, upon a steep cliff overbanging 

the North Sea, there stood a lonely castle against 
which the waves were always dashing. This castle 
seemed deserted and fallen to pieces, and one could 
scarcely believe it the abode of human beings. Owls 
and bats nested in the old tower, the well in the court 
was half filled with rubbish, and grass had grown 
high upon the battlements. . 

The front faced the surging sea; behind was a dark 
pine forest; but upon one side there was a bay where 
the water was quiet, and at the window which over- 
looked this tranquil mirror stood often a fair-haired 
child who seemed as if fallen from heaven into this 
deserted place. This was the little Gerda, who lived 
bere in the deepest loneliness. 

Her father indeed, with a few men-servants, dwelt 
in the castle, and Jutte, the old housekeeper, who 
cared for the food and clothing of the child; but 
the father and the servants were often out whole days 
and nights hunting, as Jutte said, and when they 
came home they feasted and drank in the old hall and 
sang wild songs so that Gerda was afraid of them; 
and often for weeks together she did not see her fa- 
ther. Jutte, meanwhile, was busy about the house, 
or if she sat in the room, with her distaff, was often 
silent and gloomy. So Gerda remained alone and 
lonely. 

For hours together she would sit upon the broad 
ledge of her bay-window and listen to the breaking 
of the waves upon the rocks, or the rushing of the 
wind among the high trees, or watch the sea-gulls 
flying until they were lost in the dim receding spaces 
of mingling sea and sky. 

Once, 1n a stormy night, when the roaring of the 
wind and the raging of the waves were very loud and 
Jutte nowhere to be seen, she felt frightened in her 
lonely chamber, and went into the great hall where 
she heard voices. The father was there and the serv- 
ants, but no one observed the child, who seated her- 
self in the warm chimney-corner. She saw them 
hanging a large lighted lantern against the nhall- 
window. 

‘What are you doing, Hans?’ asked Gerda at last 
of a servant who ‘passed by. 7 

“* We light the poor ships which are out on the sea 
in the night,” said he, with a peculiar smile. 

Gerda thought that must be right, and yet his man- 
ner had not cheered her. 

The father and servants left the room. She heard 
them go down the stairs and descend the steps which 
led to the sea. Then came shouts, the confused call 
of human voices, and soon after a frightful scream. 
The storm and the waves roared loudly, yet between 
these she seemed to hear cries of distress and agony. 
She was excessively frightened and dared not move. 
Then Jutte came with hasty steps into the room. 

“Run away quickly, child; what are you doing 
here ?”’ 

And she bore her into her chamber and to her bed. 














Gerda heard again the heavy tread of the men upon 
the stairs. 

‘Say, Jutte, what is it? Have not the poor sailors 
seen the light? Who cried out?” 

‘Be silent, child, be silent,” said the old woman, 
shudderingly; ‘ pray an, ‘Our Father,’ if you can. 
I cannot pray any more.”’ 

And Gerda prayed with trembling voice. She 
knew not who had taught her the prayer, but it 
quieted her, and at last she fell asleep. 

Since that evening she had not entered into the 
hall. Butin many a stormy night she fancied that 
she heard ugain those cries of distress, and, shudder- 
ing, would cover herself in the bed and offer the ** Our 
Father,’’ her only prayer, whose meaning she hardly 
understood, but it always soothed her to rest. 

Gerda very seldom went down the stairs, and al- 
though she breathed the fresh sea-air through the 
open windows yet her cheeks were pale. 

But her blue eyes were clear as stars, and she 
bloomed among those wild men as a white sea lily; 
but there was no one to rejoice in her beauty. 

Sometimes her father would take her on his knee, 
and as he looked in her gentle face would say, ‘ Only 
wait, child; when thou art older thou shalt see the 
world!” She was not merry, as are most children, 
and she had no toys, and no playfellows. 

One day, Jutte, who pitied her joyless childhood, 
took her by the hand, and led her down a little starr- 
way toa large room in the lower story of the castle. 

‘‘Here, poor innocent, canst thou play—only set 
not thy little heart too much on the toys.” 

A wonderful play-room it was, and Gerda knew not 
where to begin. Along the wall stood chests and 
casks of all sizes, bales of stuff of various sorts, which 
for the child had no value and no charm. 

There were also all manner of strange chattels, 
stuffed birds with gay plumage, coral and pearls, 
gold trinkets, beautiful shining shells, larger and 
handsomer than those which Jutte had sometimes 
gathered on the beach and brought home to her. 
Gerda knew too little of the outside world to be able 
to imitate it, as so many children love to do in their 
play. Almost the only objects with which she was 
familiar were the sea and the heavens. So she made 
for herself, out of shells, the sea bottom, and in the 
largest of these she seated herself and fancied that 
she was sailing out over the wide sea. She placed the 
rings and jewels upon a biack cloth and hung it 
upon the wall; that represented the sky, with stars 
junto which she would sail, for she fancied that the 
sea stretched on and on until it lost itself in the sky. 

Gradually she found among the rubbish things 
through which she gained some conception of human 
life. Ladies’ garments, a pocket-book containing a 
picture of a gentle, beautiful woman. Ah! that was 
not at all like Jutte’s dark face! Then a red velvet 
cap, with a white feather—too small for a man, and 
which must have belonged to a boy. Gerda tried it 
on her head, but it was too large for her. Still she 
thought that the boy who must bave worn it would 
have been a merry playfellow for her, and they 
would have sailed out into the great world together. 
The beautiful cap had been injured by the water. 
Jutte told her that all these things once belonged to 
unfortunate people who had been drowned in the 
sea, and Gerda wept to think of the boy in the velvet 
cap and how the waves must have dashed him against 
the rocks. And she did not love the sea so much as 
before. 

On a still evening, when the father and his servants 
were absent and Jutte had gone into the village, 
Gerda sat alone by the bay-window in her chamber 
looking out into the clear evening sky till the blue 
became deeper and deeper and single stars appeared, 
and at last the moon, like a silver boat, ficated 
through the depths. 

The little Gerda felt an unspeakable desire just 
once to go out into the wide world, or yonder ints 
the sky, and she raised her eyes longingly toward the 
bright moon-boat. 

And, behold! it came nearer and nearer, and now 
she saw sitting within it a beautiful woman, of gentle, 
gracious countenance, clothed in garments of soft and 
brilliant white. 

As it came close to the window she stretched out 
her arms to Gerda, who extended her own longingly 
in return; and in a moment Gerda was seated in the 
lap of the beautiful woman and floating with her, 
high, high over the sea and the old castle, far out into 
the dark blue sky. 

At first Gerda was frightened, and dared not look 
down into the measureless depths beneath, but she 
glanced into the gentle face of the beautiful woman 
and then she feared no more. 

‘““Who art thou, then?” she inquired at last. 

“T am Lady Luna, and I have often watched you, 
poor, deserted child; and because you are so lonely | 
will take you to see the wide world. Come, you can 
already look down!”’ 

Lady Luna held her fast in her arms, and Gerda 
looked down upon a great ship such as she had some- 
times seen from the top of the castle. But these gen- 
erally passed by at a distance; if they came nearer it 
was in the night and in stormy weather, and then 
Jutte put her to bed. 

It was a rare and beautiful sight, this stately ship 
with its high masts and merrily tlapping sails cutting 
so quickly and so safely through the water, and 
golden furrows were left behind, and a thousand 
shimmering lights played round its path. 
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It was covered with people, a part of whom were 
breathing the evening air on the deck, while others 
sat together in the cabin by the clear lamp-light and 
feasted and sang. 

Gerda also saw children in another part of the ship, 
whose mothers were laying them to rest and telling 
them stories of the lovely warm lands where they 
were going; and the children fell asleep to dream of 
guy birds and tempting fruits. 

“Would you like to go upon the ship,” asked Lady 
Luna of the little Gerda, *“‘and sail with them to 
those distant, wonderful lands?’ 

Gerda shook her head. She thought of the storms 
and of the waves which beat upon the rocks where 
her castle stood. She thought of the boy to whom the 
red velvet cap had belonged, and of all the people 
whose goods lay in the vault at,home. ‘Rather let 
me return,” begged she; ‘I fear the sea.” 

Upon another clear night Gerda looked out wist- 
fully after the moon-boat, graduaily coming nearer 
and nearer; and once more the lovely Lady Luna sat 
within, and raised the child to herself, who this time 
looked fearlessly around and beneath, as they floated 
far, far away. 

They went over the sea, and Gerda saw, for the first 
time, a great city, glimmering with its thousand 
lights. The moon-boat stood still over a high and 
handsome building, upon whose gable a crown shim- 
mered, and through whose windows streamed a brill- 
iant light. Gerda looked into the magnificent hall, 
and was dazzled with its glory. What were the gay 
shells and the jewels with which she had fashioned 
her beaveus and earth in the old vault at home com- 
pared with all this bmlliance? Rich flowers bloomed 
upon the carpets, curtains of heavy purple velvet 
were looped up before the windows, a thousand lights 
sparkled in the crystal chandeliers, and richly-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen danced to music which, for 
Gerda, who had till now heard only the uniform song 
of the waves, was wonderful and enticing. 

Ina smaller apartment children also had formed 
circles for dancing, and costly food was spread upon 
long tables. 

It was some time before Gerda’s eyes became accus- 
tomed to this magnificence, but gradually she com 
prehended it all. 

‘* Would you like to stay here,” asked Lady Luna, 
‘amidst all this beauty ? For not only at night, when 
the candles sparkle, but also in the clear day-light, 
you would find much that is now hidden. Flowers 
bloom in the gardens, and merry fishes play in the 
lake. Will youstay?’ Again Gerda shook her head. 

“Ah, no; this is much too bright and beautiful for 
me. Let me rather remain in my lonely old castle.” 

And fast asleep was the child when Lady Luna bore 
her buck into the still dark chamber. 

Very carefully did Gerda conceal from Jutte the 
secret of her night-voyaging, and well knew how to 
arrange to be alone when the boat would sail by. 

And since this little craft travels so much farther 
than my eyes have ever seen, I will not try to tell 
you of all the distant and strange places which Gerda 
visited in company with the lovely lady—the palm- 
groves of India, the orange-gardens of Italy, lonely 
mountain lakes, and cities full of life. 

But in spite of her loneliness in the old castle, Gerda 
always chose to return there. So Lady Luna only 
smiled and exclaimed, *‘Simple child! to choose the 
old robber-nest above all the glories of the world!” 


(To be continued.) 


CONGRESS. 

( F course you all remember what a time there was 

when King George the Third of England told the 
colonists that they must pay him a tax on tea. But 
we wouldn't stand any vonsense of that kind, and so, 
when English ships laden with tea came sailing up 
Boston harbor, we just went on board and threw it 
all into the water; aud as there was rather too little 
tea for so much water, the king was very angry, 
and closed the custom house at Boston and opened 
one at Salem, making the latter the port of entry. 
This act led to the meeting of the first Congress of 
the thirteen colonies (then British) in Philadelphia, 
September 5, 1774. King George, seeing that his 
American children were getting troublesome, had 
three thousand troops in Boston when this Cougress 


adjourned. Then came the battles of Concord and 
Lexington, Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and other 
places. 


The second Congress of the colonies met at the same 
place as the first, on the 10th of May. 1775. Peyton 
Randolph of Virginia was chosen president, but being 
called away from the covention, John Hancock was 
elected in his stead) This Congress said: ‘* We will be 
good friends with the king if he let us alone, but if he 
don’t, we'll fight him. 

Then we know that on the 14th of June, 1775, George 
Washington was appointed commander-in-chief of all 
our forces. 

The third Congress was the most important one that 
ever met, for it was during the sitting of that body 
that the Declaration of Independence was drawn up 
by Thomas Jefferson, and adopted July 4th, 1776. 

This was over a year after the battle of Bunker Hill, 
you see. It seems strange, when we think how in- 
timately Washington was connected with these times, 





that we do not find his name among the signers of this 
declaration. 

But the Professor has undertaken to tell about Con 
gress, and he mustn’t be led away by the 4th of July. 

The next year when Congress met it no longer con- 
tained colonists, but citizens of the United States. 
On November 15th, 1777, a document known as the 
Thirteen Articles of Confederation was drawn up. 
They were adopted July 9th, 1778, and united the 
several States in a league *“‘for the common defense, 
the security of their liberties, and their mutual and 
general welfare.” 

But these articles did not prove to be strong 
enough, and Congress called a convention which met 
at Philadelphia May I4th, 1787. George Washington 
was its president, and after four months deliberation 
the famous Constitution of the United States was 
drawn up. This paper was signed by Washington 
and thirty-nine other members of the convention— 
two from New Hampshire; two from Massachusetts; 
two from Connecticut; one from New York (Alexan- 
der Hamilton); four from New Jersey; eight from 
Pennsylvania (including Franklin); five from Dela- 


ware; three from Maryland; two from Virginia; 
three from North Carolina; four from South Caro- 
lina; two from Georgia; and William Jackson, 


Secretary. 

Congress consists of a House of Representatives and 
of a Senate. 

The members of the former are elected for two 
years. The number of representatives depends upon 
the population of each State, but the Senate is ccm- 
posed of two members from each State, and these 
senators are elected for six years by the legislature of 
the State from which they came. The House of 
Representatives has a speaker, while the Senate has a 
president—the Vice-President of the United States. 
Bills which originate in the House of Representatives 
must go to the Senate for approval. 

When bills pass both ‘* Houses,’’ as the divisions of 
Congress are called, they go to the President. When 
he signs a bill it becomes a law, but when he vetoes it, 
it goes back to the House in which it started with the 
President’s reasons. Still, if it again pass both Houses 
by a majority of two-thirds, it becomes law in spite 
of the veto. 

Congress meets annually on the first Monday in 
December. There are about seventy-five members in 
the Senate, and about three hundred in the House of 
Representatives. 

No man can become a senator until he is thirty 
years of age; neither a representative until he is 
twenty-five. 

Here are the salaries of some of the government 
officials : 


President of the United States.................. $50,000 
Vice-President is )  Caaiebed kawwe ent 8,000 
Secretary of the Treasury. .........0.cscecees 8,000 
Other members of the President’s Cabinet. . 8,000 
Judge of the Supreme Court.................... 10,500 
Senator and Representative (each).............. 5,000 
Postmaster at New York............. 8,000 
Collector at Port of New York............... 12,000 
U. 8S. Minister to Great Britain.................. 17,500 
54 = Ot CEN Gist aacessiwascencaans 17,500 
* = Ee ee ee 17,500 
sais ars = A EE ER eee eae 17,500 
- “ WS Saas chs dActbseeo shales 12,000 


VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 
“IT WON'T DO IT ANY MORE.” 
By L. E. 


‘PRING cleaning began. Mamma was very busy; 
7 had only time to hurriedly kiss and say, ‘‘ Good 
by, Nelly,” as she ran uway to school. 

“Good by!” shouted little Fred, as he turned to 
look after the flying footsteps of his sister. 

**Good by!” came floating back on the breeze, and 
he again sought his play, and mamma her work 

It was a lovely spring duy, full of sunshine; and 
while her hands were busy her thoughts were on ram- 
bles in woods where wild flowers grow; on talks she 
would have with her darlings when the * cleaning” 
was done, and of the stories she would tell, for noth- 
ing gave them more pleasure than a story from 
mamma. How their eyes would flash and cheeks 
burn as she would tell of the boy who was not 
ashamed to do right. 

Now, Mrs. L. had long tried to teach them what it 
is to be truly brave. It was not the boy who could 
whip all the others, nor the girl that dared disobey. 
Then would come little Fred’s bold assurance, 
‘‘Mamma, I’1l be a brave boy,” and Nelly’s * I'll try.” 
Now, as she thought and worked the hours slipped 
away, and glancing at the clock she saw it was time 
for Nelly to beat home. 

‘““What can keep Nelly so long?” she said, turning 
to Bridget. 

““Mebbe she’s goin’ wi’ some of the girls to play, 
mem.” 

“Surely not. She never did such a thing,” 
Mrs. L. a little anxiously. 
sister coming ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am; isit time?’ 

* Yes, dear. You watch and tell me if she’s com- 
ing.”’ 


said 
‘Freddy, do you see 





The clock struck five. Silently, sadly, she waited. 





Could it be her little girl had wandered into the 
wrong street, or was she, as Bridget suggested, play- 
ing truant? Another hour passed, and feeling that 
she could stand it no lopger mamma was just starting 
out when Freddy called out, 

** Mamma, she’s coming.” 

Slowly Nelly came up the walk and through the 
open door—not with a little face full of sunshine, as 
usual, but looking anxiously toward mamma. As the 
brown eyes with their long lashes were lifted to her 
mamma’s face Nelly saw the pain and sorrow there. 
Witha cry she threw herself into herarms and sobbed 
as if ber heart would break. 

‘Mamma, | won’t do it any more. 1 
any more!” 

Close to her mamma’s breast was the little girl held 
till her sobs ceased. 

‘* Tell me all about it, dear.” 

With many chokings it was told. 

*Justas Lcame out of school an old woman came 
down the street carrying a basket of oranges. After 
we got far enougn away not to be seen by our teacher 


won't do it 


Susie said, ‘Come, girls, let’s have some fun. Let's 
run after the woman and make her think we are 
going to take her oranges from her. So I ran 


too. We all got around her and pretendce we were 
going to snatch her oranges. Then she got, oh, so 
angry! and took up a stick and chased us ever so far. 
Then we were so tired we sat down and rested awhile. 
When we started home Susie said that I must go in 
her house a little while so her mamma wouldn't scold 
her tor being late, and—and—. Oh, mamma, I’m so 
sorry! 1 won't do it any more.” 

Poor little Nelly bad forgotten ber premise to *‘ try 
to be brave.”” But now as her little heart was filled 
with sorrow for wrong-doing she was sure 
wouldn't do it any more. 


she 





PUZZLES. 





ENIGMA, 
My whole is of 15 letters, and is an anniversary. 
My 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 is very essential to the life of a 
soldier. 
My 3, 4, 13, is shyness. 
My 1, 2, 12, 11, is to be inanimate. 
PICTURE FRAME, 


13 letters in each line; the downward line on the 
right means separation; the one to the left, learning; 
across the top, a project; across the bottom, feeding. 


M. B. H. 
STAR PUZZLE. 


*p: 


The words are of four letters; each word after 
the first commencing with the last letter of the pre- 
ceding word, and the two center letters of each word 
the same in all. From the letter at each inner point 
to **P”’ isa word of three letters. 

From the top point to the right. 

1. A folding of a string through which a cord can be 
passed. 

. A collection of water. 

The after part of a ship’s bow. 

. A person with little sense. 

. To appear. 

. To secure a ship. 

. A measure. 

An entrance. 

). The lower part of a plant. 

10. An instrument of labor. 


WHKNaorwnw 


M. B. H. 


ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF JUNE 12. 
Enigma.—An old shoe. 
Anagram.— In lives where conflict rages, 
Wages till the shades return, 
On the blazing sunset pages 
Hymns of victory oftest burn; 
Fading not till every gleaming, 
Streaming life light disappears ; 
Then far distant wavers seeming 
Still to live among the stars.”’ 





Diamond. Spiral. 
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’ oF three successive seasons. 
suddenly appeared in a particular block ! 
and stayed there, extending their opera- | 
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Farm and Garden. 


CANKER WORMS AND OTHER 
WORMS. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘In this 
section of Massachusetts we have been 
for some years terribly troubled with 
canker worms. Some years they eat 
every green thing off the apple and 
elm trees, of which they seem specially 
fond. Our apple orchards are becoming 
worthless; many trees are dying. We 
put paper around the trunks, and tar 
durirg the running season of the grub, 
but itis not effectual. My next neigh- 
bor, a few years since, paid $100 to have 
zine troughs put on fifty trees, but the 
troughs soon leaked, and the kerosene, 
running down the bark, girdled the 
trees. If any one could give a simple 
remedy it would be of great value to 
ae 

Has our correspondent ever tried 
strips of zine four inches wide, the up- 
per edge close to the tree, the lower 
standing out a couple of inches from 
the bark, like a milk-pan rim upside 
down? This has proved an efficient 
stopper of the uscending insects. But if 
they have reached the trees a direct at- 
tack must be made with something that 
will kill. Whale oil soap and Paris 
green are the most efficient remedies, 
and must be syringed over the foliage. 
In the case of large trees, some one of 
the numerous force-pumps, hydropults, 
aquapults, fountain pumps, or any 
good water-squirter, without regard to 
name, will be veeded. Whitney, of 
Franklin Grove, Ill, uses four pounds 
of soap to forty gallons of rain water, 
first breaking and mixing the soap in 
enough water to dissolve it. A quart of 
kerosene is added to the forty gallons to 
make it adhere to the surface it is 
thrown upon. 

In an opportune article on canker 
worms the ‘“ Prairie Farmer” recom- 
menuds a strong soap-sud wash for the 
trunks and large limbs, using a gallon of 
impure carbolie acid, or three ounces of 
crude acid, to forty gallons of the suds. 
Dr. Riley believes this will be most ef- 
fectual. Paris green must be used in 
the same way as the soap, putting a 
tablespoonful to a pailof water. Some- 
times the powder and the soap are used 
together with happy results. EK. M. 
Pomeroy, of Lee Center, Ili., has saved 
the fohage of 1,200 trees with 500 pounds 
of whale oil soap and 42 pounds of Paris 
green, using half a pound of green and 
5 pounds of soap to each 44gallon cask 
of water. A Massachusetts farmer re- 
lies upon his fowls to catch the canker 
worms when they come down, and keeps 
a large flock in his orchard. He says 
his trees kept green while those of his 
neighbors looked seared and leafless. 

In New York State we are not much 
troubled by the canker worm, but the 
codling moth is a great foe to the fruit 
growers. A successful check is found in 
the paper bands now generally used. 
They are of coarse gray paper folded 
over once or twice and tied about the 
tree trunk with a string. The worms 
creep into the folds of the paper and 
can then be taken out and killed. At 
the horticultural meeting in Rochester 
jast winter several of these bands were 
shown containing scores of the worms— 
or what was left of them. A forty acre 
orchard near us is treated in this man- 
ner with great success. Sometimes the 
trees are dusted over with slacked lime, 
just in blossom time. The wagon is 
driven along the windward side of the 
trees and the lime is tossed with a 
shovel. A Western remedy is to tack 
a piece of a rope around the tree and 
nail a strip of tin over it with the upper 
edge opening outwards, the reverse of 
the tin strip remedy in the case of the 
canker worm, 

For several years the army worm has 
been very destructive in different see- 
tions of Western New York. Onenursery 
had its apple blocks devastated for two 








pared by a professor of chemistry—and 
everything failed; the worms waxed fat 
and wriggled derisively at their antagon- 
ists. After a while it was discovered 
that the Paris green which had been 
used was worthless. The genuine article 
was then procured and the worms soon 
kicked their last. Paris green seems to 
be proving itself the deadly foe of all 
insect-kiud, unless it be the curculio, 
which thus far seems powder-proof. 
To have plums you must prepare a con- 
venient stub on the tree, or, lacking 
that, drive in a tenpenny nail, and, pro- 
vided with a mallet and a sheet of 
cotton cloth, go out every morning 
before breakfast and rap smartly on 
the stub or nail head. Down will drop 
the crescent-headed rascals, who love 
their morning nap as well as other folks, 
and before they find out whether it is 
nightmare or reality you must gather 
them up and either boil or burn the 
little turks. 

The currant worm is now kept in easy 
subjection by the use of hellebore, and 
the same may be said of the potato bug 
under the influence of Paris green. In- 
deed there seem to be fewer of these two 
enemies this year, and a faint hope is 
springing up that they are passing away 
and we shall know them no more until 
they come again. 

We should like to know how to grow 
radishes in the open grovnd without 
having them perforated with the little 
white worm that delights to get into the 
plumpestand best of them Some grow- 
ers have given up raising them except 
under glass. Rapid growth is the best 
offset, but the conditions can’t be con- 
trolled out of doors. If anybody has 
made a success of it we should be glad 
to have them tell us how. 

The strawberry worm we have uot 
encountered; the grape and tomato 
worms are not numerous enough as yet 
to defy handpicking ; the cabbage worm 
will yield to hot water and hen pecks; 
the white grub must be hunted and 
punched; and slugs of various kinds can 
be dusted to death. It is a fight with 
worms all the way through, and the 
worms have the best of it at the last. 
They don’t fear Paris green in the grave. 
Happily for man his life-fruits are not 
buried with him. He need fear only the 
worm that never dies. 








RELIGIOUS EVENTS 
IN CHICAGO. 

Cuicaao, Ill., June 19.—Chicago is redo- 
lent with the flowers of religion. Within a 
few weeks past religious anniversaries and 
persous have blossomed by the lake in pro- 
tusion. They have left a faith that the 
great city so largely built upon the sands of 
speculation, with ten murderers in jail, as 
many in prison, and two per week born in 
some of its three thousand liquor tubs, is 
still not wholly given over to evil. 

Joseph Cook has made his second advent 
here, but has not captured the city the 
second time. His popularity in the North- 
west has seemed to be almost as brief as 
the blue-glass fever. Ten months ago he 
came and commanded a conquest. The 
Methodist camping ground for this section, 
Lake Bluff, presented him as its star per- 
former. He rose and set well and shone 
brilliantly through three successive days. 
The forest rang alike with his eloquence and 
his praises, and the daily press put him in 
expensive print at full length. Thousands 
forgot the heat, and pressed by crowded car 
over a round trip of sixty miles for the 
pleasure of sitting upon a hard seat and 
hearing Joseph Cook sing scngs in abstract 
philosophy. And the people went home 
thinking their expenditure a thing put well 
at interest. Shortly thereafter he appeared 
in the city, and the eight thousand sittings 
of the Moody Tabernacle echoed with ap- 
plause in his praise. He was the religious 
lion of ’77 at the West preéminently. 

Now he comes again, but he comes to 
empty benches by the hundred in a com- 
mon lecture hall. Twice he essays an 
audience and ends in drawing only a few 
hundred people to him, Yet his theme of 
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tious each year, and yet not spreading 


ever the whole nursery vor migrating | 


to others in the neighborhood. Every 
means was used to fight them; every 
remedy known, heard, or read of was 
tried ; 


The worms | 


even special poisons were pre- | 


‘Strikers and Communists” was filling a 


‘the scientific method.” His decline, there. 
fore, has not come of staleness. He is stil) 
new—newer by many seasons than the 
circus whose tents are annually thronged— 
newer than the apostles of cultivated song 
who swing round the circle of cities from 
once to three times in a seas)n without 
financial failure. The fault lies partly with 
himself partly with the people. The latter 
find him and his philosophies much ridiculed 
by the secular press. They find it fashionable 
among gossipers to make sport of Mr. Cook 
—‘‘ Jo,” they generally call him. These 
causes have made a breach between Joseph 
Cook and the Western people at least as 
wide as his reputation. And yet he is more 
to-day than a year ago. He grows by what 
he feeds upon, mentally as well as phys- 
ically. 

That aged gentleman from England, 
George Muller, has attracted a much 
larger share of religious attention here. He 
held crowded meetings in Farwell Hall 
during the week of his stay. The best 
marveled at his experiences in faith and the 
meanest, of course, caviled at them. His, 
wife, like unto him in spirit, shared the 
ovation accorded him here. They have 
gone, and left Chicago better by their pres- 
ence. Their faith has become the text of 
the prayer-meetings and the probable in- 
centive to a striving after its image here. 
The Unitarians came with many men of 
ability and held their Western Conference 
here. No disciplinary trials came up, and 
their deliberations were marked by good- 
fellowship among themselves and a desire 
not to pull others down but to build them- 
selves up. And their report showed a large 
increase of their churches at the West dur- 
ing the past year. At the closing Robert 
Collyer called it the sweetest and most 
profitable conference held during the twenty- 
five years of the life of the association. 

The Lakeside Baptist Association sat in 
the bowery suburb called Evanston, did 
its round of work for the year, and went 
home all in peace and with every appear- 
ance of prosperity. 

Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, pastor of Cen- 
tenary, the leading Methodist church in the 
city, is perpetually ‘‘ speaking out in meet- 
jng.” His independence in belief and utter- 
ance caused his late presiding elder much 
trouble. Here is a sample of two of his 
**heresies.” On the Sabbath preceding Mr. 
Cook’s latest appearance he found on his 
desk a notice that that gentleman would on 
Tuesday evening answer the question, ‘‘Does 
death end all?” He read it to his large con- 
gregation, but also added, ‘‘ This lecture 
falls on the same evening with our church 
sociable. I shall prefer to attend the lacter.” 
On the same ocasion he gave notice of the 
regular collection required by the church 
rules in aid of indigent students in theology, 
but expressed his personal views upon the 
subject thus: ‘‘ This collection shall not re- 
ceive one cent of my money. The student 
who cannot work his way through college is 
of too poor material to work into an itin- 
erant Methodist minister.” 

That prosperous Congregational church, 
the New England, has celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary with much religious éclat 
during the last. three days, and yesterday 
installed the Rev. Arthur Little, an eminent 
divine, as its new pastor and successor to 
the Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, who retired 
some months since. The installation sermon 
was preached by Dr. T. M. Post, of St. Louis. 

CHICAGO, IIL, June 19. J.C. A. 
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Would call especial attention to their 
Patent “CHINA-LINED ICE PITCH- 
ERS.” These illustrations represent 
the different parts when detached. 
“_ seta is held in position by the 
thumb-screws 
,in the cover, 
and can be 
easily remov- 
ed, thus enab- 
ling every 
part to be 
cleaned, leav- 
ing no chance 
for the collec- 
tion of rust 
or other for- 
eign matter between the lining and 
outer wall. 

The lining is made of fine Stone 
China, and has no equal for preserv- 
ing ice and keeping water pure. 
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Every genuine bottle bears ~<a name of 
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FRED’K DE BARY &€ CO., 
41 and 438 Warren st., New York. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
For Sale by Dealers, Crocers and 
Druggists. 
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large place in public thought, and ‘* Does 
Death End All?” 
‘discourse. No popular enthusiasm, in 
either religious or secular circles, hailed his 
| coming, as before, and none bade him good 
‘by. And, as here, so have his late recep- 
tions been in the country towns—places 
he before held too small for visitation by 
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WedeliverStrong Caliph.” 5 Splems 
oa safely De eee 














Fires) be before a Raa aes ares 


= D.¥.Beatig, W: 


MPROVED KEROSENE OIL sruVEs, £3.00 
senu for Circular. W. P., 60 Warren St., N.Y 
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GLEANINGS. 


—The Central Baptist Church, New York, has 


extinguished its debt of $35,000 
“A new Congregational church will be dedi- 
cated at Wilbraham, Mass., June 26, Dr. T.S 
Childs, of Hartford, preaching the sermon. 

—A suit for slander lately came before the 
Superior Court at Fitchburgh, both parties to 
which were ministers. The jury after staying 
out all night failed to agree. 

—The Cheboygan Congregational Confer- 
ence held its second meeting at Cheboygan, 
Mich., June 4, the Rev. Leroy Warren of Grand 
Rapids preaching the opening sermon. 

—The Rey. Leverett Bradley, a graduate of 
Amherst in 1873 and formerly pastor of Phil- 
lips Congregational Church at South Boston, 
has been called as assistant to the Rey. Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

—The Italian churches are in a very pros- 
perous condition, and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, steadily growing. So reports Mr. 
Rosetti, who has lately been making a tour of 
observation in Italy. 

—At the Congregational Convention in Rut- 
land a fornight since a sermon was preached 
by the Rey. Dr. Geo. L. Walker in which be 
condemned unordained revivalists as bring- 
ing disrepute on the regular ministry. 

—Mr. Henry J. Winser, U. 8. Consul at Co- 
bourg, Germany, conducts service every Sun- 
day at his own house for the benefit of such 
Americans and English as are in the place, 
reading always a sermon of some notable di_ 
vine. 

A former pastor of the Methodist Episco- 
pal chureb at North Branch, Lapeer county, 
Mich., has been receiving duuning letters for 
the past year or two, and is now threatened 
with suit for the balance due on a church bell 
which he.ordered, during his pastorate, in the 
name of the church. 

The Rev. Bailey Wallace, vicar of Moresby, 
England, having refused to bury a child, the 
friends of the deceased prepared the grave 
with their own hands, and a Nonconformist 
minister read the service outside the church- 
yard wall. Mr. Wallace’s conduct is to be re- 
ported to the Bishop of Carlisle. 

—The principal of Laseli Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., with bis wife and a pleasantly 
small party of young women sailed for Europe 
last Wednesday. They will return in time 
for the fall session of school. The trustees 
entrusted Mr. Bragdon with funds to buy 
pictures and statuary for the seminary. 

A Methodist church in Michigan, insured 
for $8,000, was wholly destroyed. After a long 
contest the companies paid $2,000 upon the 
claim. Whereupon Chaplain McCabe wants 
all Methodist churches to be insured in com- 
panies that will pay promptly in case of loss; 
“that will not higgle nor brow-beat, but hon- 
orably discharge their part of the contract.” 
He requests pastors to report at the office of 
the Board of Church Extension every in- 
stance of unfair dealing, and promises that 
the names of such companies will be widely 
ns sasaiindeiait the denomination. 


DRY GOODS. 


WILSON & cn, 


771 Broadway, cor of 9th St. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN 


Costumes and Wraps, 


OF THE LATEST STYLES, SHAPES AND MA- 
TERIALS. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in CHILDREN’S CLOAKS and DRESSES." 

A choice assortment of ey CON FIRMA- 
TLON and GRADUATING DRESS 

Just receivea, a large line of INFANTS? SLIPS, 
DRESSES, WAL KING COATS, e 








Closing out our DRESS GOODS SEPA RTMENT 
at lees than cost. 
4ACES, EMBROIDE BeBe, BUTTONS, 


F KING KS, etc., at popular price 
large consignment of KEAL LACE TIDIESs, 
F it HUS, SCARFS, ete., at a sacrifice. 


Dressmaking Department, 


under the most competent management. Dresses 
made in the latest styles, from nt: =~ ®pecial 
attention paid to MOURNING ORDE 


WILSON & CREIG, 


771 Broadway, corner of | Oth St. 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


Yard wide, wears, ldc., 16e., 18e. and 2c. per 
yard and uoward 


RED CHECK, 


Yard wide, léc., 18c. and 20c. per yard and upward. 


FANCY MATTINCS, 


2ic., We. and 32c. per yard and upward, embracing 
over 0 patterns, at from 2 to 40 per cent. less than 
inst year’s prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 





| Preparatory to Taking 


THEIR 


SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 


Arnold, Gonstable & Cb. 


WILL OFFER SPECIAL 


INDUCEMENTS 


In all their yarious departments, viz.: 


Plain Colored, Fancy, 


and Black Silks. 
RICH LACHES. 
French and English 
Fancy and Staple Dress Goods, 


Grenadines and Gazes, 
FOR 8TREBET, Sena Ase EVENING TOI- 
Paris Costumes, 
AND THOSE of THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


FO 
TRAVELING, DINNER, EVENING AND SEA 
SIDE. 


Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves, 
SHAWLS. 


CARRIAGE AND 8BA SIDE WRAPS, ULSTERS, 
WATERPROOFS AND DUSTERS. 

GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTH’S FURNISHING 

GOODS AND NECK DRESSINGS, 
CHILDREN’S 
AND INFANTS OUTFITS COMPLETE. 
AND GENTLEMEN’S 

BATHING SUITS. 

PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS 


FOR STREET, CARRIAGE AND 8EA SIDE, 
TOGETHER WITH A FINE 8TOCK OF 


WHITE COODS, 


LINENS FOR FAMILY and HOUSEHOLD USES 
BLANKBTS, SPREADS, FLANNELS, &c., &c. 


Broadway Comer 19th Street. 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES’, 


LADIES’ 








} lustrated Catalogue and 


e- 
duced Price List, menticn- 


6 East 1. 1 4th St.. N.Y. City 
~ ESTABLISHED 28 } EARS. 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y, 


We beg to call the attention of 
our friends and the public to our 


Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


It has been compiled with the 
greatest care, and will give our 
readers a complete and correct 
idea of the latest novelties in Dry 
Coods, Suits and Fancy Coods in 
the New York markets, at the 
lowest prices. Copies mailed on 
application. 

Any order filled by us will give 
satisfaction we guarantee. 





CSE 





Ana Milward’s “* Helix’? Needies 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


BARLOW'S INDICO BLUE. 
Best engiy F wage BLUE, and most liberal meas- 
ure. TBERGER, Proprietor, 

North Second Street. Philadelphia. 








Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31 E. 17th St., Union 8q., 


NEW YORE. 





250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Omg VGN UNDERGARMENTS | 


yom, pecyy For Ladies and Children. 
5 Union Under Fiannels, Eman- | 

5 cipation Suits, Waists, Chime- 

weet lettes, Dress HKeform Corset 

| ; R Waists, &e. Call or send for [l- 


ge this paper. Agents wanted. | 
i i N Alice C. Fletcher & Co., | 


RH. MACY & CO. 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 
R. M. VALENTINE, 


PROPRIETOR. 

Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment, 

Comprising 26 Complete Department Stores. 
THE BEST “ LIGHTED” 8TORE inp the CITY. 
A week’s shopping can be accomplished here in 
one day. 


STRANCERS VISITING 


The city, or ladies about to visit Europe, wil! find 
here the most perfect facilities offered by any 
house in America for supplying every article 
necessary toa 


LADY’s WARDROBE, 
Toilet. Comfort, or Use. 


R. H. BACT & —. 





FOR 1877-78. 


The proprietors of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
express their thanks to the subscribers for 
their successful endeavors to add to its sub- 
scription list. and so to its prosperity and use- 
fulness. Its vaiue asan advertising medium 
has proportionably increased—a fact which 
the business community has not been slow to 
recognize, as the crowded condition of our 
columns testifies. It was never better equip- 
ped for its work than it is to-day. In the year 
to come it will give 


Ist. A series of 
PROBLEMS,” by 
Leonard Bacon, D.D., 


whose discussions of the present financial 
question prove that his pen has not lost its 
old-time pungency and power. 


2d. A series of papers on the 
SCHOOL NORMAL WORK,” by 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 


* Bishop of C qn who, in his pecu- 
liar department, is withouta superior in either 
the United States or Great Britain. 


3a. ‘OUR FOLKS AT POGANUC,”’ by 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 


an admirable picture of New England country 
life, dramatic, pictorial and pathetic. 
4th. A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 


Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 


a character sketch of great accuracy and 
power. 


papers on “ POLITICAL 


“ SUNDAY 





5th. How TO HOLD OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 
Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., 


giving the principles on which be has acted 
and! the methods he has pursued with such 
| marked success. 


6th. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special! 
1 ¢ ‘orrespondent, 


Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, 
| 


whom the Tribune describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
ithe League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
| platform as in the pulpit.’ 
' 





7th. LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTi- 
NENT by a distinguished clergyman who pre- 
| fers to retain the incognito of 
ae 
i Berliner."’ 


8th. “THE PREACHING THAT LAYMEN 
Want,” by a distinguished member of the 
New ¥ ork Bar. 


9th. “ Horse CAR CONVERSATIONS” 
' Boston Litterateur. 


10th. SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH by 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
in every issue. 


llth. COMMENTS 
8. 8. Lesson by 


Lyman Abbott. 
JosEeru CooK’s LECTURES 


by a 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL 


12th. 
densed. 
13th. * 


REV. con- 


LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY’”’ by 
Laicus. 

14th. LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS 4 4 

Pres. Noah Porter, of Yale College; Pres. 


W. Andrews, of Marietta College: Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the N. Y. University; 


Prof. Timothy Dwight, of Yale Theological 
Seminary; Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D.; Edward 
Eggleston, ; and Prof. Rossiter W. Ray- 


D.D. 
mond, Ph.D. 


15th. CONTRIBUTIONS, other than those al- 
ready named, from Mrs. Harriet HKeecher 
Stowe, Rey. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, D.D., Rey. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Hamil- 
ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Habberton, M. C. Hazard, Kev. 
im A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
T. 'Townse nd, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D. D., Rev. H. W. Warren, D. D., Rev. Thomas 
K. Beec her, Rey. Thos. 8. Hastings, D.D., W.T. 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington wiitee. 3 Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers. 
16. HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 


17th. FARM AND GARDEN, by 


Mr. W. H. Coleman. 


18th. EDITORIALS, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
sacred and secular, and in generai everything 
necessary to make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


NOW READY. 


The Army of the Republic: 


ITS SERVICES AND DESTINY. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
An Oration atthe Reunion of the Army of the 


Potomac, at Springtield, Mass., Jane 5th, comprie- 
ing Christian Union Extra No. 1 


Price 10 Cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, ‘Ne Y. 


pt ROBINSON’s . 
| Hyun 8 Tene Bo Books 
GS FOR THE ‘SANCT CTUARY 








aon @ CHOIRS AND canal 


same UAL 1 SONGS 


NG. “ 
rong, SPIRITUT an TU 5 -s 


FT CHAPEL SONGS 27 


= han: =" MEETING & FAM! 


“GAS S BAR BARNES See ate 
NewYork, 


Chicags & New Orleanaa 


IT WILL PAY YOU WELL 


“ EXCELSIOR SLEEPING 
for your baby. Positively the best, 
most common-sense Baby Carriage made, 
Sent prepaid, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
‘er description, speciai terms, &c., address 
we Chair Co., Erie, 





To GET AN 
COACH” 


i2zc. 50, no two 
Agent’s Outfit, 3c, 


=<) CARDS, all kinds, 
°) alike (extra), 20c. 
WRIGHT & CO., Bristol, 
o~ Elegant Cards, no two alike, with name, 
aie? ic. post-paid. GEO. 1. REED Nassau, N. Y. 











65 MIXED CARDS, with name, loc. and stamp. 
Ag’ts’ Outfit 0c. L.C.COB & CO.. Bristol. Ct. 


56 Perf fumed Snowflake ana: Thro yMo Cards, no 2altke, 
nane ¢ in gold or et, ide., Star Card Co., Clintonville Ct. 


4 ES & aa 


25 styles of © arde, We., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c.. 
with name; outft, Wc. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Advers- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 





MiX EN, CARDS, with name, lc. Agente’ 
outfit, We. L. JONES & CcoO., Nassau, N. ¥. 














HOw TO BE AG ZENTS WANTED. 
© $i t 

YOUR OWN Se nit one ‘ular & Terme. 

LAWYER. * Piitladelpbis, — 

AGENTS WANTE for several! first-class Illus- 

trated Sunscription Books. 

Special territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 


with terms, mailed on a yplice ation to J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. (Subscription | ep *t), Pubs., Philade!p’a. 








Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dea-ers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Pe ponent employ- 
meut. address 8. A. ANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8&t., ra me kh, oO. 


MACIC 
TRICK & 









Tatert thing out. A pretty and Gereblo Pan; 
poms toa friend and ftinstantiy fallsim pieces; 
you alone can restore it joke ; eouamgapdiags fen and wonder 
double the priceag a fan .” Sent postpaid for 20 ents ; two for 2 
$1.40 per dozen. Posta: akon. Addr 


Eureka Tri: okt aud Novelty Compan 
w ork, 





worth 
cents ; 


P.O. Box 4614. 89 Ann Bt, N 


DVE STIRS wanti ood Agents shopid 
ASYERHSE in the PHILA AGENTS" HERALD. 


The largest, spiciest and best representative paper of its kind. 


Acme Goon: EV vWiene 


elling Qroods, No Ities, prcet. “pF Goods, Chromos, 
Star le ames, Nes ma, Precares, RAM ES, Engravings, 

awchinery, ubseriy tion Books, Magazines, Papers, Stat'ry, 
Wisiicines,’ 28, pecialties, Jewelry, ‘oys, New Inventions, and 
© different articles being savection odin the AGENTS’ 
HERALD. Answer no other advertisement, invest no money 
in SAN Yr HARD have sent for a copy and seen the 


D TIMES OFFERS 


— NY HY le advertisers in the Herald wanting Agents. 
»ores of rare offers to Beginners and others out of employment 
EVERY WAKE should at once place himself in direct 
WIDE GEN communication with all firms every- 
re who want Agents, by sending his permanent address for 

yn in the only Agents’ Directory published in the World 
ORTRAITS, &., drawn by Machinery, learned in 5 min 
ites from instructions sent. SMITHOGRAPH reduced 
to only 25 CENTS, or with Paints, Crayons, Pencils, 
Blenders, Copies, &c., complete, only $1.25, Extra fine, 
large pear wood Instruments, be autifully polished. with 
brass wheel reversible point and pencil holders only $2.50. 
AGENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, &c.,, and a beau 
tifal 10x 14 Engraving of the Smithograph, with sample card 
e id fall partic 7 ars of the Agents’ Directory, and a copy of the 
gt's Herald, a'l for a rreen stamp (no Postal Cards noticed). 


Lum SMITH, 717 Bansom Bt., Philadelphia. Pa, 


Latest Article 
out and 40 best 
Money Making 
Articles in the 























Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


27 Park Place, New York 





World. Free Samples to 
Agents for 3 cent stamp 
for postage. J. Bride & Co. 
297 Broadway New York 
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TRAV E ‘LERS' GU IDE. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 
TAYLOR’S SALOON, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8ST. 
The most centrally located Hotel in New York. 
Restaurant particalarly convenient ter 














Ladies requiring Lunch. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


CORY: MBIAN HOTEL, Saratoga Shit | 
Delightfully situated on Broadway, within 20 





rods of the celebrated Congress, Washington and | = 


Columbian Springs, it offers unexceptionable at- 


tractions for those visiting Saratoga. Board szom . 


10 to $21 per week. H. P. HALL, Prop.; 
1GGS8, Manager, late of Waverly Hotel. 


The Windsor 


OIL STOVE. 


The first application of scientific principles 

applied to produce absolute safety from ex- 
> osion or accident. The hydrostatic column, 
supplied from the water pan, and supplying 
water to the bottom of the oil reservoir as the 
oil is consumed, not only keeps the reservoir 
solid full, so as to afford no space for the accu- 
mulation of explosive vapors, but a raises 
the oilin the wick tubes so near the flame that 
a uniform heat is insured. 

The most that can be said of any other Kero- 
sene Stove is that it may not explode. The 
mm mit || _ least that can be said of the Windsor Stove is 
Qa ui] that it cannot explode. 

It affords a good margin to the dealer, and 
its merits make it the easiest stove to sell, and 
the most satisfactory to the buyer. 


Send for circular. 


W. A. HULL & BRO., 


35 Park Place, New York, 


ie a 











QURF HOTEL, Fire Island Beach. (reat 
reduction in Fare. Through tickets, $1.25; Kx- 
cursion, $2 25. Transient Board, $3 per day. Sea 
breezes without seasickness. Those afflicte> with 
Hay or Peach Fever. Catarrh or Fever and Ague, 
can obtain relief. Telegraph (ffice in Hotel. 
Take South, Wall, or Fu ton Ferries for Flatbush | 
Avenue, 8:50 A.M. and 3:50 P.M.; James Slip, 9 A.M. 
and4P.M.; 34th St., 9:15 A.M. and 4:15 P.M. for Long 
Island City, connecting with Trains for Babylon 
nd Fire Isiand. 
D. 8S. S. SAMMIS, Proprietor. 





YALEDONIA SPRINGS, The Great Cana- 
dian Summer and Hea'th Kesort. White Sul- 
phur, Saline and Gas Waters and Baths. Specific in 
a | Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, skin and kindred 
Affections. Season from Ist June to October. For 
Guide giving Routes, Fares, Rates, and full detatied | 
infurmation, address THE GRAND HOTEL 
CO., Ottawa, Canada, | 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPUOL | 
Every Thursday or Saturday. 








Tons. 
. of Bracele 3775, 


ity of Chester, 4566 


Tons. 
gi of Berlin, 49 
ity of Montreal, 449 


Ci 
ity of Richmond, 46(7 City 
Ci 


ar 
“eee 
= 
5 
- 
Z 
. 


These magnificent stesmers, built in watertight 
com partments, are among the stron est, largest 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Saloons are luxuriously furnished, especially 
well lighted ana ventilated, and take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal staterooms are 
amidships, forwerd of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, &c. 

a cuisine has always been a spectalté of this 


Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s | 


smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, | 
libraries, &c., provided. 

For rates of passage ard other information, 
apply to 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York. 


GUION LINE, 


United States Mail Steamers, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
gs Pier 38 N. R., foot of King St. 


Leo, Sree --Rusegey, Jane 18, 8 
CITY OF nN EW YORK.. a 








t@” These steamers are built of tte in water- 
tight compartments, and are furnisheo with every 
requisite to make the passage acr:'ss the Atlantic 
botn safe and agreeable, having Bath room, 8mok- 
ing-r oom, Drawing r:.om, Piano and Library; alse, 
experienced Surgeon, Stewardess and Caterer. on 
each steamer. The Staterooms are all on Deck, 
thus insuring those greatest of all luxuries at sea, 
perfect ventilation and light. 

CABIN PASSAGE (according to Stateroom), sete 
$80; IN TERMEDIATE, $40; STKEKAGE 


Offices: No. 29 Broadway 
WILLIAMS & CUION. 


THE MARY POWELL 


Fare 75c., for West Point, Cornwal!, Newburgb, 
Po’keeosie, Rondout, Kingston, Cozzens, Milton, 
New Hamburgh, and Hyce Park. leaves daily | 
from Vestry &t.. Pier 49, North River, at 3:3 P.M. 

CONNECTS with BROOKLYN Annex Boats. 











TO TRAVELERS. — 


COLLARS and CUFFS made of an entirely new 
materval. Equal in appearance to Linen, acd mvure 
durable. Seot by mati on receiot of Price. All sizes 
for aire, Ue. cueh and Gents. Cuffs, 50c. « pair; Cole 
2c. ex 
sn. WW HEATLEY & CO., A 
oeuniiie Ballding cur. Broadway and 1th: “WN. we 





PRIVATE 


RUSSIAN AND SULPHUR BATHS, 


1288 BROADWAY, 
Bet. 334 and 4th Sts. NEW YORK. 


SULPHUR SPRINCS AT HOME. 


For Skin and Blood Diseases, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joeints, Chronic Complaints, 

A Portabie steam Bath at $600. A’ P. rtable Sul- 
phur Bath at $13.00. A Portable Fomentation Box, 
for obstruetions, weakness and pains, und to sweat 
the Throat or avy part of the Body, neatly ar- 
mores for trave ing purposes, 

= rn occupies only 12x6 inches. 

r Circular, with fliustcaticns, testimont- 
on id leading pb yaclap s,s sad recommendations of 
medicai sucieties,to J. De BEER, 

Bi Bromfield 8t., * Boston. 





Christian alenl 
Chvistian Union TABLEWARE 


hw 6. The Background of Mys- 





AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
a 





No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbort, 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. | 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the peopie and places on his route. 15 cents. 


} 

No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War) 
(witha Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 

articles the origin and growth or the Bastern | 

Question. 15 cents. 


o. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 








tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermcn on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on} 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 
but what are a layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 

No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIRBs. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 





PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. (. Bartlett,. 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- French, » Chinaand Limoge Com- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rey.| bination B’f’st, Dinner and Tea) 


Andrew Jukes, of the Chureh of Eogland.| Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”). THE PRop.| TOM $2.95; Fine Engraved Cob- | 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman | let, $1.25; Ivory-Handled Table 
Abbott. 15 cents. Knives, from $6; Triple-plate 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- . -| 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the Caster, 6 Cut Bottles, $3; Silver 


MERIDEN BRITANNIACO. 


46 East i4th Street, 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 
Silver Plated Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS, 


Also a new and complete assortment of fine 


Silver-Plated Ware. 
Apent KY Laws Tr NNIS: 


LLIAM Salsa NEW YORK 





80 & 82 W | 








NoTHING OLD.—Ladies who visit 
their own Laundries say that the 
ALLAN HAY CO’S OLD-FASH- 
IONED LAUNDRY SOAP is the 
purest and most economical they 





have ever used. It is suitable for 
Toilet, Bath, and Laundry, 


DEPOT. 1,179 BROADWAY. 
Cool your Heated Brows 


MACKINAWS, MANILLAS, MILANS, and all 
other Grades of Straw Hats, at Low Prices at 





HUNSDON’S, 


84:2 Broadway, New York, (Wallack’s Thea- 
ter Buiiding.) 








THE 


rm OFFICE, 
‘Reading, Library, 
WRITING Sitting Room 
OR OR 
Drawing. Academy. 








Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 


No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 32mo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), “ H. 
H.,”’ “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 26 cents. 


No. 12. The Army of the Republic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

&@™ Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 

7 PARE FP PLACE, New Yors. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICE™ 
White Eng. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 110 pieces. si & 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner sets,complete. . 30 
Fine White pas. China Tea Seta, 44 a: 7 sa 
Fine Gold Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 v 
Fine White wr china vee and Nwehen 4 dos. He 
Chamber ps. eces. decorated. $5; White. 5 U0 
AL oud ro PORNISHING GOODS. 

Goods “ m weekly trade sales a specialty. LI- 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free op 
application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y.City. 


Goods carefully selected ane scked + trans- 
portation free of charge. Sent C. 0. D. P. 0. 
money order. 


bes 





ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


$10 and upwards. 
“Private Theat- 
cals, Last - 
ents Behind the 
enes,’’ Price »)5. 
Iliustrated Cata- 
, logues can be haa on 
application, or will 
be msiled by encios- 
at ing 10 cents to 


JOHN R¢GERS, 


/ 1155 Broadway, 
New YORK, 
Cor. 27th St. 








PRICE, 


FROM 


$6 t0 $20. 


Address M. P. HICCINS, 






ware, Cutlery, China and Class- 
ware, and everything new and 
beautiful for your house and Ta- | = 
ble. Refrigerators, best made, at 
greatiy reduced prices. Coods 
carefully boxed free, and shipped Pasee yma — sna ake wr cat . 

daily to all parts. New SO-page ~ ; i sc 
Price-list and Refrigerator list | ree ey Po 
free by mail. All kinds of Oil and T0 ADVER: HS IS SERS! Micanta_ wit 


do any newspaper a » EDITION of 
Gas Stoves. 


E 0. BASSFORD, AYER & SGii’s MANUAL 









FOR ADVERTISEit 8vo.pp. More complete 
than any which have pre« Gives the name 








circulation, and adyertis sing of several thousen dq 

fewspapers in the Unit States and ( nada, ar id 

vontains more information of value to an advertiser 

than can be found in any other publicatic All lists 

(,2, 3, tea 13, 15, 16,and 17 | have been carefully revived, and where | racticable 
rices have been reduced The special offers are 


) Vr VU iy euaperous and unusually ae ageous. Be sure to 
( ( NS UT K, send for it before spending any money ip ne wepene r 
advertising Address N. W, I 5 SON 


AYER. & 
| Aavaneatne AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia. 
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FINE HATS, |": #2: Fi 
“a9 3s 
SILK. CASSIMERKE AND 8&KLT, Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 


No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 
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